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Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  preaa,  thia  journal  repre¬ 
sents  a  forum  where  aiticlea  containing  many  different, 
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They  do  not  necessarily  exprem  the  views  or  policy  of 
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EASTERN 

WORLD 

THK  INDO-CIllIVA  DA.l^(iiKR 

T  would  be  wrong  to  look  upon  the  French  as  “  ruthless 
Imperialists”  determined  to  subjugate  the  “colonial 

peoples  ”  of  Indo-China  with  the  help  of  arms.  This 
may  have  been  true  six  years  ago,  but  events  since  then 
have  progressively  proved  that  the  only  role  the  West  can 
play  in  Asia  today  is  not  that  of  a  conqueror  but  that  of  a 
technical  adviser  in  connection  with  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  region.  Even  the  granting  of  independence — 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  avert  the  struggle  in 
1946 — is  not  enough  as  long  as  conditions  and  riders  are 
attached  to  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  France  has  tried 
hard  to  achieve  diplomatic  compromises  alongside  with 
armed  efforts  to  maintain  at  least  a  foothold  in  Indo-China. 
Her  concessions  to  Emperor  Bao  Dai  and  to  the  Kings  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia  cannot  be  ignored  or  belittled.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  the  growth  of  Asian  nationalist  demands 
have  been  quicker  and  stronger  than  French  diplomacy. 

This  has  now  been  increasingly  recognised  by  the 
French  people,  and  the  last  few  months  have  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  war  in  Indo-China  is  thoroughly  unpopulat 
in  France.  It  is  now  fully  realised  that  this  operation, 
which  is  costing  severe  losses  in  men.  is  the  main  cause  of 
France’s  economic  and  financial  difficulties  and  is  unlikely 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  Up  to  now  this  war. 
fought  10.000  miles  from  her  shores,  has  cost  her  more 
than  she  received  under  Marshall  aid  and  continues  to 
weaken  her  position  in  Europe  to  an  alarming  extent. 

In  fact,  the  question  for  France  today  is  not  how  to 
win  the  war  in  Indo-China.  but  how  to  end  it  on  favourable 
terms.  The  new  offensive  which  started  last  month  does 
not  seem  ta  have  improved  the  military  situation,  and  the 
additional  $85  million  the  United  States  are  contributing 
in  military  equipment  only  serves  to  embarrass  the 
French  position.  While  Ho  Chi  Minh  obtains  arms  from 
China,  she  receives  them  from  America.  And  if  M.  Laniel. 
the  Prime  Minister,  stated  in  the  Chamber  on  October  23rd 
that  he  desired  early  negotiations  but  wondered  whether 
they  would  have  to  be  conducted  with  China,  it  would 
seem  logical  for  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  ask  whether  he  would  have 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States.  American  help  is  only 
complicating  the  issue  by  the  delivery  of  additional  arma¬ 
ments  and  thus  intensifying  and  prolonging  military  opera¬ 
tions.  In  France  the  new  US  military  aid  has  been  received 
coldly,  as  it  is  being  realised  that,  while  it  will  not  decide 
the  war,  it  will  only  serve  to  increase  the  sacrifices  of 
French  manpower. 

That  the  political  picture  inside  Viet-Nam  is  by  no  means 
that  of  a  united  people  fighting  enthusiastically  against  the 
Communist-led  Viet  Minh,  has  been  proved  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  affair  of  the  “  Vietnamese  Congress  ”  which  was 


called  by  Emperor  Bao  Dai  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
Vietnamese  independence  and  the  country’s  relationship 
with  France.  Unfortunately,  the  200  leading  cititens  who 
met  in  Saigon  for  this  purpose  went  one  step  further.  They 
ignored  Bao  Dai’s  instructions  and  declared  that  Viet  Nam 
should  not  form  part  of  the  French  Union  as  the  latter  was 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty.  Only 
after  the  achievement  of  absolute  independence  would  Viet 
Nam  sign  on  equal  terms  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France. 
Protests  and  counter-protests  followed,  the  Congress  de¬ 
manded  to  be  recognised  as  an  Assembly  authorised  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  and  to  define  Bao  Dai’s  own  powers. 
The  Emperor  replied  that  the  close  relations  with  France 
could  not  be  called  in  question,  but  the  heavy  atmosphere 
of  dissatisfaction  prevailing  throughout  the  country  is  now 
beyond  doubt,  and  that  is  where  the  situation  remains  at 
present. 

In  view  of  French  popular  discontent  with  the  Indo- 
China  war  and  America’s  insistence  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  there  is  the  grave  danger  that  the  US  may  attempt 
to  organise  an  allied  action  there  on  Korean  lines.  If  this 
were  the  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  inagine  that  China 
would  not  take  similar  steps  on  her  side,  and  another 
major  conflagration  would  ensue.  It  is.  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  some  early  and  determined  effort  will  be  made 
to  help  France  to  extricate  herself  from  her  present  position. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  ask  India  to  lend  her  good 
offices  in  these  negotiations. 

INLARIC  RKPl’BIAC  OF  PAKINTAA 

T  is  not  clear  yet  whether  Pakistan’s  decision  to  become 
a  Republic  was  motivated  by  India’s  example  or  because 
she  disliked  having  a  Christian  sovereign.  As  she  has 
wisely  chosen  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  symbol  of  the  Crown  would  have  been  a  useful  link 
between  her  and  the  fellow  members.  However,  the 
Commonwealth  has  proved  extremely  flexible  before,  and 
this  decision  should  not  impair  the  relations  between  the 
new  Republic  and  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth  any  more 
than  it  does  in  the  case  of  India. 

There  are.  unfortunately,  signs  that  the  choice  has  not 
been  made  because  of  India’s  example,  but  for  reasons  of 
religious  fervour — the  same  reasons  which  led  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  word  “  Islamic  ”  in  the  title  of  the  state.  This 
seems  to  exclude  the  conception  of  a  secular  government 
and  is  almost  sure  to  lead  to  difficulties  with  the  15  per 
cent  non-Muslim  minorities.  India,  to  protect  her  15  per 
cent  Muslims,  has  adopted  the  idea  of  a  secular  state. 

There  are.  in  fact,  indications  that  Pakistan  is  moving 
further  away  from  a  possible  defence  organisation  for  the 
Indian  sub-<x)ntinent.  The  US,  obviously  despairing  of 
India’s  reluctance  to  give  up  her  neutralist  policy,  may  well 
have  decided  to  assist  Pakistan  on  a  larger  scale.  Governor- 
General  Ghulam  Mohammed  is  meeting  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  this  month  in  Washington,  and  is  expected  to  offer 
air  bases  for  military  equipment  which  would  enable 
Pakistan  to  increase  her  army  from  250,000  men  to  one 
million. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  FUSION 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ogmore 


For  some  years  there  has  been  a  growing  urge  to  unite 
once  again  the  Tommonwealth  Relations  Office  and 
the  Colonial  Office.  Some  powerful  advocates  have 
recommended  this  “  remarriage  ”  as  they  call  it  “  after  the 
divorce  of  1925.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  an  ill-advised 
policy  could  have  gained  such  substantial  advocates. 
There  is.  in  fact,  little  to  be  said  for  it  since  such  a  sugges¬ 
tion  ignores  the  vital  difference  between  the  functions  of  the 
two  departments  and  overlooks  the  point  of  view  of  the 
independent  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  as  India. 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon. 

The  Colonial  Office  is  the  Department  of  the  Secretary 
(rf  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  is  responsible  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Oueen  and  to  Parliament  for  the  welfare  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Colonial  people.  The  actual  administration  of 
the  Colonies  is  the  task  of  over  40  separate  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  as  in  some  countries  right  the  way  along  to  the  more 

advanced  constitutions  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and 

Singapore.  The  Secretary  of  State  makes  appointments  to 
the  Colonial  Service  and  promotes  to  senior  posts  within  it. 
He  can  withhold  consent  from  Ordinances.  He  can, 

through  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Fund, 

make  his  views  felt  on  plans  in  those  fields.  He  can  be 

questioned  in  Parliament,  and  is.  on  matters  of  policy  and 
detail  affecting  every  one  of  the  colonies  for  which  he  has 
responsibility. 

The  Colonial  Office  in  order  to  carry  out  its  duties  has 

a  Staff  of  some  1,200  officials.  The  office  is  divided  up  into 

“  geographical  ”  departments  concerned  with  the  various 

areas  and  the  Colonies  within  those  areas,  and  into 
“  subject  ”  departments  dealing  with  various  aspects  cf 
colonial  administration.  Then  there  are  the  advisers  and 
their  staffs.  The  Colonial  Office  is  in  fact  a  “  Whitehall  ” 
in  itself  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  Ministerial  Pooh  Bah 

for  over  40  Territories.  The  economic  side  which  a  few 

years  ago  consisted  of  one  official,  is  now  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  illustrating  the  vastly  increased  importance  of 
Colonial  economic  affairs  in  the  modern  world. 

The  Commonwealth  Relations  Office,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  diplomatic  department.  It  occupies  the  same 
sort  of  relationship,  although  of  course  in  a  brotherly  way, 
to  the  other  independent  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  the  Foreign  Office  does  to  foreign  countries.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations  cannot  be 
questioned  in  Parliament  on  matters  of  policy  or  detail 
relating  to  the  other  members  unless  such  matters  would, 
if  the  members  were  foreign  countries,  be  admitted  as  Par¬ 
liamentary  questions;  in  other  words,  only  if  these  matters 
affect  the  United  Kingdom  in  some  specific  way.  The 


Secretary  of  State  is  not  responsible  to  Her  Majesty  and 
Parliament  for  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  peoples 
in  the  other  Member  Countries;  this  responsibility  is  that 
of  the  Governments  of  the  various  independent  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  concerned.  The  department  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  one. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  scope,  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  two  offices  are  entirely  different  and 
cannot  be  well  combined  in  one  person  or  one  department. 

There  is,  by  the  way.  one  exception  to  the  rule  I  have 
mentioned  so  far  as  the  Commonwealth  Relations  Office  is 
concerned:  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth 
Relations  is  responsible  for  the  three  High  Commission 
Territories  of  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland  and  Swaziland  as 
if  he  were  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The 
reasons  are  historical  and  geographical  and  have  regard  to 
the  proximity  to  the  territories  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  fact  that  their  functions  are  so  different  leads 

necessarily  to  a  different  outlook,  experience  and  training 
in  the  two  offices.  The  Commonwealth  Relations  Staff 
spend  a  portion  of  their  service  abroad  and  a  jx>rtion  at 
home  as  the  Foreign  Service  does.  At  present,  owing  to 

the  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  the  Colonial  Service  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  Colonial  Office  Staff  and  to  the 

fact  that  the  Colonial  Service  have  administrative*and  not 
diplomatic  functions  to  perform,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
have  complete  interchangeability,  although  when  possible 
young  administrative  officers  in  the  Colonial  Office  are  sent 

to  a  Colony  for  a  short  tour  of  duty. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  other  independent  members 
of  the  Commonwealth  would  object  strongly  to  the  fusion 
of  the  two  offices.  They  realise  all  the  practical  objections 
I  have  mentioned  and  in  addition  one  or  two  of  them  would 
not  be  very  happy  about  what  they  call  “Colonial  Office 

leading  strings.”  Some  of  these  countries,  namely  India 
and  Pakistan,  have  never  been  under  the  Colonial  Office; 
others  have  memories  of  it  when  it  was  more  paternal  and 
autocratic  and  certainly  slower  than  it  is  today. 

In  view  of  the  wide  range  in  stages  of  development  of 
the  more  than  40  colonies  it  is  obvious  that  the  need  for 
the  two  offices  will  remain  during  the  forseeable  future. 
In  time  to  come,  all  the  colonies  which  can  attain  inde¬ 
pendent  status  will  have  done  so  and  there  will  be  a  hard 
core  of  states  which,  although  self  governing,  will  not,  for 
geographical  or  economic  reasons,  be  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet.  The  exact  relationship  between  these  latter 
countries  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  then  have  to  be 
worked  out  and  the  form  of  Department  required  will  be  a 
matter  for  decision. 
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One  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  fusion  is  that  on  the 
achievement  of  independent  status  within  the  Cbrnmon- 
wealth  and  the  consequent  separation  of  ofiBces  there  is  an 
abrupt  transport  of  files  from  the  region  of  Victoria  Street 
(Colonial  O^e)  to  Downing  Street  (Commonwealth  Rela¬ 
tions  Office)  which  would  cut  off  those  ex — colonies  which 
are  still  underdeveloped  from  needful  scientific  and  other 
services. 

The  answer  is  of  course  that  by  the  time  the  Ctolony  is 
ready  for  independence,  its  own  office  in  London  is  hand¬ 
ling  most  of  its  affairs.  In  the  case  of  Ceylon,  for  example, 
when  the  Commonwealth  Relations  Office  took  over  it  was 
only  necessary  to  transfer  about  one  officer  from  the 
Colortial  Office  to  the  Commonwealth  Relations  Office 
There  was  no  abruptness  or  confusion.  The  London 
office  of  the  Colony’s  Commissioner  becomes  the  crffice  erf 
its  High  Commissioner.  This  office  and  the  Crown  Agents, 
who  can  continue  to  act  for  the  newcomer,  do  what  is 
necessary. 

Some  of  the  Cblonies  or  groups  of  Colonies  have  their 
London  Offices,  but  where  a  Colony  which  will  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  within  the  Commonwealth  has  not  such  an 
organisation  it  is  necessary  to  create  one  well  before 


independence  so  that  it  may  blossom  forth  when  the  time 
comes  into  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

I  may  add  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that 
the  Commonwealth  Relations  Office  should  be  merged  into 
the  Foreign  Office.  I  believe  that  this  would  be  a  great 
mistake.  The  association  of  the  other  members  with  the 
United  Kingdom  is  quite  different  from  that  of  foreign 
countries.  The  Cbmmonwealth  Relations  Office  sees  that 
the  interests  and  views  of  other  independent  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  known  by  all  organs  of  Government 
and  at  the  United  Nations  meetings  ensures  a  steady  flow 
of  information  between  the  representatives  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  States  present.  In  addition,  they  have  to  be  ready 
to  receive  the  new  independent  members  on  their  arrival 
from  the  Colonial  Office  as  in  the  case  of  Ceylon. 

The  duties  of  the  three  Overseas  Departments,  the 
Foreign,  the  Colonial  and  the  Commonwealth  Relations 
Offices,  bring  them  naturally  very  closely  together  in  their 
daily  work;  there  is  for  instance  a  green  baize  door, 
unlocked  connecting  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Relations  Office,  but  the  necessity  for  their  separate 
existences  seems  to  me  to  be  plain. 


THE  POLITICAL  SCENE  IN  JAPAN 


By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 


POLITICAL  parties  in  Japan,  in  the  western  sense, 

began  to  operate  during  the  twenties  of  the  present 

century.  During  the  thirties  the  military  clique,  then 

the  rulers  of  Japan,  broke  the  influence  of  the  parties. 
During  the  war  their  influence  and  activities  were  entirely 
suspended.  Only  under  the  Allied  Occupation  were  new 
beginnings  made  to  organise  the  political  life  in  Japan  along 

the  lines  of  representative  government.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  present  political  set-up.  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  briefly  the  pre-war  parties  without,  however, 
drawing  incongruous  conclusions  from  possible  com¬ 
parisons. 

Before  the  war  the  two  leading  parties  were  the  Seyukai 

and  the  Minseito.  They  alternate  in  the  administration 
during  the  short  period  of  parliamentary  government  in 
Japan.  On  the  whole,  there  were  no  ideological  differences 
between  the  two  parties  in  their  conception  of  democracy 
and  government.  The  main  attractive  power  of  these 
parties  was  exercised  by  their  leading  personalities  who 
appealed  to  the  electorate  with  factual  platforms  of  activi¬ 
ties.  Generally  speaking,  the  electorate  did  not  vote  for  the 
intellectual  and  ideological  concepts  of  the  party,  but  rather 
for  the  man  who  presented  them.  The  voter  had  not  yet 
freed  himself  from  the  traditional  considerations  of  pater¬ 
nalistic  and  feudalistic  ties  of  loyalty;  his  conscience  did 
not  permit  him  to  deviate  from  the  ways  of  his  parents. 
Elections  were  simply  another  aspect  of  Japan’s  tradition 
of  loyalty  upon  which  the  structure  of  the  country  had  been 


built  for  centuries.  Consequently,  the  parties  were 

conservative  and  differed  mainly  in  their  methods  of 

administering  government.  Japanese  political  writers  have 

pointed  to  the  similarity  existing  between  the  two  F>re-war 
parties  in  Japan  and  the  two  parties  in  the  United  States. 
They  underline  that  there  are  no  fundamental  differences 
between  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  in  their  aims 

and  ideological  conceptions;  only  their  tactics  in  achieving 

these  aims  mark  the  difference.  Japan’s  pre-war  parties 
were  characterised  by  an  additional  factor;  Seyukai  was 
largely  financed  by  the  Mitsui  concern,  and  Minseito  by 
the  Mitsubishi  Trust — both  for  obvious  reasons. 

Today,  after  the  war  and  after  the  occupation,  both 

parties  still  exist,  so  to  speak,  as  a  continuation  of  the 

pre-war  parties.  Today  the  largest  party  are  the  Liberals. 

They  were  established  right  after  the  war  by  Ichiro 
Hatoyama,  as  a  successor  to  the  defunct  Seyukai.  The 
Liberal  Party  is  made  up  of  four  different  groups.  These 
are.  first  of  all.  Hatoyama’s  personal  followers.  When 
Hatoyama  was  first  elected  to  the  Diet,  the  Occupation 
authorities  did  not  permit  him  to  take  his  seat  for  he  was 
being  indicted  as  a  war  criminal,  and  as  such  not  allowed 
to  occupy  public  office.  His  friends  were,  therefore,  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  for  a  substitute  whom  they  found  in  Shigeru 
Yoshida,  who  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in  the  previous 
government,  i.e.  during  the  last  part  of  the  war.  Yoshida 
took  Hatoyama’s  place  on  the  stipulation  that  he  would 
return  the  seat  at  t^  time  Hatoyama  would  reappear  in  the 
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political  life  of  Japan.  During  the  occupation  this  event 
did  not  take  place.  However,  immediately  after  April  28th, 

1952,  when  the  occupation  officially  came  to  an  end, 
Yoshida,  then  Prime  Minister,  was  asked  to  implement  the 
agreement.  He  refused  and  this  led  to  the  present 
major  split  within  the  Liberal  Party  which  makes  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  majority  a  rather  precarious  affair. 
The  second  group  within  the  Liberals  is  led  by  Kozen 
Hirohawa,  a  former  Minister  of  Agriculture  who,  though 
a  former  supporter  of  Yoshida,  turned  against  him  with  a 
number  of  personal  clansmen  over  the  appointment  of  a 
Party  Secretary.  Hirohawa  and  his  friends  have  time  and 
again  stressed  their  opposition  to  Yoshida.  However,  this 
group,  which  call  themselves  Doshi  Kd  (Club  of  the  Like- 
minded),  does  not  have  more  than  a  nuisance  value.  The 
main  group  of  the  Liberals  are,  of  course,  Yoshida’s 
friends,  who  form  the  majority.  They,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
really  represent  the  Liberal  Party.  A  fourth,  rather  irre¬ 
levant  group  under  the  leadership  of  Panbuka  Ohno,  tries 
to  compromise  between  the  rivalling  splinters  of  the  party. 

The  second  largest  party  are  the  Progressives  under 
Shigemitsu.  While  they  do  not  differ  widely  from  the 
Liberals  in  matters  of  ideology — not  more  than  Minseito  of 
old  differed  from  Seyukai — they  clash  here  and  there  on 
certain  matters  and  they  do  not  like  Yoshida  personally. 
Recurrent  attempts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  parties,  and  something  more  will  be  said 
about  this  subject  later. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  Liberal  Party,  weakened 
by  rivalling  groups,  was  not  able  to  maintain  a  stable 
government.  In  the  previous  Diet  the  number  of  their 
representatives  only  exceeded  those  of  the  opposition 
by  21 ,  which  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  bring  about  a 
lack  of  confidence  vote  against  Yoshida.  An  invective 
used  by  the  sometimes  rather  temperamental  Prime  Minister 
against  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  gave  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  Diet  was  dissolved  in  March,  1953.  Elections 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  took  place  on  April  19th, 

1953,  with  the  following  results:  — 


Number  of 

Seats  in 

Seats 

Vote 

Candidates 

last  Diet 

Won 

% 

Liberals 

316 

222 

199 

39.0 

Progressives 

169 

88 

76 

17.9 

Right  Wing  Socialists 

117 

60 

66 

13.5 

Left  Wing  Socialists 

108 

56 

72 

13.0 

Hatoyama  Liberals 

102 

22 

35 

8.8 

Labour-Farmers 

12 

4 

5 

1.0 

Communists 

85 

0 

1 

1.9 

Splinter  Parties 

13 

3 

1 

0.5 

Independents 

105 

11 

11 

4.4 

Since  then  the 

political  instability  of 

the 

Yoshida 

Cabinet  has  not  ceased.  Its  majorities  are  usually  obtained 
in  an  uneasy  way  by  which  every  single  issue  is  liable  to 
become  a  bone  of  contention  between  Yoshida’s  followers, 
the  opposition  and  the  few  undecided  who  might  assure  the 
vote  in  favour  of  Yoshida. 

However,  a  number  of  political  and  economic  issues 
have  become  important  to  a  degree  that  they  may  be  termed 
the  focal  problems  of  Japanese  politics  today.  There  is. 


first  of  all.  the  question  of  rearmament  and  of  Mutual 
Security  Assistance.  Japan’s  deficit  in  foreign  currency 
amounts'  to  almost  $800  million  annually.  So  far  it  has 
been  balanced  by  the  dollar  expenditure  of  the  United 
Nations,  i.e.  primarily  United  States  forces  in  Korea  and 
in  Japan.  With  the  armistice  in  Korea  this  source  of 
foreign  currency  is  drying  up,  though  there  have  been 
assurances  from  Washington  to  Tokyo  that  there  would  be 
no  abrupt  end  and  that  present  expenditure  would  not 
diminish  appreciably  for  at  least  two  years.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  far  the  State  Department  can  implement  its 
assurance  when  faced  with  the  present  economically 
minded  Congress.  With  Japan’s  foreign  trade  expansion 
handicapped  by  her  high  prices,  by  political  sales-resistancc 
in  South-East  Asia,  and  restrictions  on  her  trade  with  the 
China  mainland,  some  other  means  of  balancing  that  huge 
deficit  will  have  to  be  looked  for. 

MSA  would  be  welcome.  However,  its  military 
aspects  not  only  meet  with  the  strong  opposition  of  large 
and  important  bodies  of  public  opinion  in  Japan,  including 
the  Labour  Movement  and  the  Socialist  Parties,  but,  mo^^ 
over,  it  would  be  legally  incompatible  with  Article  IX  of  the 
American-inspired  Constitution  of  Japan  which  prevents 
the  maintenance  of  armed  forces.  During  their  recent 
visits  to  Japan  both  Mr.  Dulles  and  Senator  Knowland 
have  pressed  Yoshida  *to  increase  and  to  accelerate 
Japan’s  rearmament  to  the  extent  of  triple  its  present 
scope.  Incidentally,  the  Government  of  Japan  still 
clings — one  could  say  almost  desperately — to  its  claim 
that  the  so-called  “  National  Safety  Agency  ”  is  a 
police  force.  However,  there  has  been  so  far  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  the  widely  publicised  fact  that  the 
NSA  very  efficiently  handled  tanks  and  heavy  artillery 
during  recent  manoeuvres.  The  High  Command  of  the 
NSA  have  now  presented  the  government  with  a  five  years’ 
defence  build-up  programme:  the  land  strength  to  be 
210,000  men.  the  navy  about  145,000  tons  including  an 
aircraft  carrier,  and  the  air  force  to  1,400  aircraft. 

Yoshida  and  his  friends  maintain  that  the  National 
Safety  Forces  are  not  “  military  ”  and  do  not,  therefore, 
represent  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Their  advocating 
a  slow  increase  of  these  forces  in  line  with  Japan’s  economic 
possibilities  is  one  of  the  reasons  preventing — besides  much 
personal  bitterness  and  vindictiveness — a  rapprochement 
between  Yoshida’s  Liberals  and  Shigemitsu’s  Ftogressives. 
The  latter  advocate  outright  and  fast  rearmament,  after  a 
suitable  modification  of  the  Constitution.  The  necessity  of 
a  merger  between  the  two  major  conservative  parties  is 
generally  recognised — in  order  to  create  a  unified  anti- 
socialistic  front.  There  are  signs  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  groups  as,  for  instance,  in  respect  of  the  budget 
which  was  passed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Progressives. 
It  remains  open,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  whether  these 
signs  are  indications  of  a  trend,  or  just  expedient  arrange¬ 
ments  ad  hoc. 

Although  Yoshida  talks  of  dissolving  the  Diet  again  in 
order,  to  obtain  a  larger  majority  should  the  Progressives 
refuse  to  cooperate,  both  groups  are  also  aware  of  the  risks 
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involved  in  a  new  general  election.  It  may  well  strengthen 
the  Socialist  elements  at  the  expense  of  the  Conservatives. 

Yoshida’s  government  will  have  to  depend  on  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Progressives  when,  after  the  summer  recess,  next 
year’s  budget,  MSA.  and  administrative  reorganisation  will 
come  up  before  the  Diet.  So  far,  the  Progressives  have 
been  able  to  force  considerable  concessions  from  the 
Liberals  in  return  for  their  vote  in  parliament  while  being 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  the  policy  involved. 

Therefore,  some  of  their  leaders  fear  that  any  commitment 
towards  arrangements  with  the  Liberals  would  curtail  their 
present  political  influence.  Further  developments  will  soon 
show  whether  Yoshida  will  see  his  way  to  accept  the  two 
major  conditions  of  the  Progressives  for  cooperation, 
namely,  rearmament  and  their  agreement  to  a  planned 
economy.  This  consolidation  between  the  two  parties  would 
pave  the  way  for  a  two-party  structure  in  Japan. 

In  the  socialist  camp.  too.  there  is  restiveness.  Just 
before  the  elections  serious  efforts  were  made  to  merge  the 
left  and  right  wing  socialist  parties  into  one  group  for 
electioneering  purposes.  Developments  in  the  Labour 
movement  might  help  to  hasten  that  result.  Sohyo, 
the  largest  trade  union,  originally  established  to  combat 
Communism,  is  turning  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the 
Communists,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  left  wing  socialists 
with  whom  Sohyo  has  strong  relations.  A  number  of 
unions  seceded  from  Sohyo  because  of  the  pro-Communist 
tendencies  of  the  Sohyo  leaders.  A  regional  electrical 
industries  union  which  broke  with  Sohyo  earlier  this  year 
has  now  been  followed  by  the  powerful  seamen’s  union  and  and'  Sohyo  is  bound  to  deepen  as  long  as  Sohyo 
that  of  the  textile  workers.  Coal  miners  are  also  consider-  carries  on  a  pro-Communist  policy  while  the  party  adheres 
ing  leaving  Sohyo.  These  unions  have  been  motivated  by  to  a  strict  neutrality.  This  schism  could  become  a  turning 
the  increasii.g  political  activities  of  Sohyo  since  they  realise  point  for  both  the  labour  movement  and  the  socialists  in 
that  they  will  be  better  off  in  negotiating  on  behalf  of  their  Japan,  when  they  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  go  right 
members  than  as  pawns  in  Sohyo’s  political  programmes.  or  left.  However,  under  continued  communist  aggressive- 
The  left  wing  socialists  are  now  faced  with  a  the  possibility  of  a  united  right  and  left  wing  sociaUst 

dilemma:  they  are  liable  to  become  merely  the  “  political  flight  arise  as  another  step  towards  a  two-party 

sfcction  ”  of  Sohyo,  or  to  split  into  pro-Communists  system  in  Japan. 

and  right  wing  socialists.  If  the  left  wingers  will  refuse  As  we  have  seen,  there  are  definite  trends  towards 
to  carry  the  Sohyo  banner,  that  union  may  come  unification  of  the  Socialists  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
out  with  its  own  candidates  for  the  next  elections.  non-Socialists  on  the  other.  However,  such  a  development 
This,  of  course,  would  weaken  the  left  wing  party  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  certainty.  Personal  loyalties 
and  drive  the  more  moderate  elements  towards  the  and  dislikes  might  prove  stronger  than  national  political 
right  wingers.  The  rift  between  the  left  wing  party  considerations — as  they  have  done  so  often  in  the  past. 

ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington) 

The  evidence  of  steadily  growing  American  interest  in  which  he  made  manifest  his  displeasure  with  those  whose 
Asia  continues  to  mount.  Adlai  Stevenson,  returning  view  of  the  danger  of  Communism  differed  from  his  own. 
from  his  round-the-world  tour,  reported  to  his  fellow  The  latest  traveller  is  Vice-President  Nixon,  who  will  visit 
citizens  by  radio  and  television  his  discovery  of  Asia  as  one  18  countries  in  a  journey  which  will  cover  38,090  miles  and 
of  the  “  three  worlds  ”  with  which  America  had  to  deal,  two  and  a  half  months. 

Senator  Knowland,  elected  majority  leader  in  the  Senate  Thus,  three  of  America’s  most  powerful  politiciaas 
after  Taft’s  death,  has  just  complete  a  tour  of  Asia  during  have  demonstrated  their  belief  that  Asia  is  the  area  in 


Everyone  is  in  Agreement  .  . 

A  rare  phrase  these  days.  So  seldom  do 
nations,  parties  or  creeds  find  themselves  in 
concord  over  the  conference  table. 

Good  reason  then,  to  be  thankful  for  the 
tea  table.  There  is  no  discord  here — no 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  excellence  of 
j  tea.  From  earliest  times  tea  has  been  the 

j  brew  of  goodwill — of  polite  and  pleasing 

conversation  and  concord. 

I  The  worldwide  popularity  of  tea  owes 
much  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  whose  piemeer 
work  brought  good  tea  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  of  people. 

j  Throughout  the  world,  the  name  eff 
I  “  Lipton  ”  has  become  synonymous  with 
“  Good  Tea  ”. 


LIPTON  ™ 

The  Leading  name  in  Tea 
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which,  in  the  coming  months  and  years,  the  decisions  which 
will  shape  the  future  of  America  and  of  the  free  world  will 
be  made.  The  interest  of  Senator  Knowland  in  Asia  is, 
of  course,  nothing  new.  Coming  from  California,  he  was 
bound  to  take  more  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific  than 
his  fellow  countrymen  who  live  East  of  the  massive  barrier 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed,  his  partisanship  for 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  so  zealous  that  he  has  come  to 
be  known  as  “  the  Senator  from  Formosa.”  It  is  all  too 
clear,  indeed,  that  the  Senator  made  his  journey  not  in 
order  to  learn,  but  to  teach  the  benighted  Asians. 

By  contrast,  Adlai  Stevenson  proved  himself  an  open- 
minded  traveller,  willing  to  learn  and  as  eager  to  mingle 
with  the  people  in  Asian  streets  and  bazaars  as  to  talk  in 
comfort  with  their  leaders.  A  long  journey  is  standard 
practice  for  a  defeated  Presidential  candidate,  and 
Stevenson  in  this  respect  followed  the  example  of  Wendell 
Wilkie  and  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  By  this  device,  such  a 
disappointed  candidate  avoids  the  pressure  to  comment 
upon  the  policies  and  actions  of  his  successful  rival — com¬ 
ments  which,  if  candid,  are  certain  to  appear  ungracious 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  very  bad  politics. 

But  Stevenson’s  journey  was  much  more  than  a 
political  stratagem— it  was  the  fulfilment  of  an  intention  he 
had  long  cherished.  Even  during  the  campaign  last  year 
he  had  confided  to  his  advisers  that  he  intended,  if  elected, 
to  visit  Asia  before  his  inauguration  as  President.  Had  he 
not  feared  that  his  announcement  of  this  intention  would 
arouse  premature  hopes  for  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
Korea,  he  would  have  declared  it  himself  early  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  Eisenhower  anticipated  him 
with  his  own  pledge  to  go  to  Korea  may  have  cost 
Stevenson  his  chances  of  election — one  more  indication  that 
Stevenson  has  too  keen  a  conscience  to  be  the  most  practical 
sort  of  American  politician. 

Stevenson  travelled  to  learn,  candidly  admitting  his 
ignorance  of  the  new  Asia  and  its  leaders.  .A  humble  man, 
he  would  have  been  happier  without  the  immense  throngs, 
and  particularly  the  crowds  of  journalists  and  photo¬ 
graphers,  which  he  attracted  everywhere  he  went.  Guarded 
in  his  public  utterances,  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  disagreement  with  American  foreign  policy, 
which  he  would  like  to  place  above  partisan  politics.  His 
care  not  to  criticise  Eisenhower’s  policies  while  abroad  led 
many  observers  to  regard  him  as  too  deeply  committed  to 
the  cold  war  to  be  flexible  in  his  approach.  But,  on  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  to  address  his  fellow  citizens  on  home 
ground,  he  powerfully  reiterated  Winston  Churchill’s  call 
for  exploring  the  possibilities  of  negotiation  with  the 
“  new  ”  Russians. 

While  Stevenson  remains  the  admired  (indeed,  almost 
adored)  spokesman  of  millions  of  Americans,  his  hand  is  a 
long  way  from  the  levers  of  power.  It  is  not  even  clear  that 
he  wishes  to  be  again  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

By  contrast.  Vice-President  Nixon  is  a  man  already 
very  powerful  in  American  affairs,  and  likely  to  become 
even  more  powerful.  His  political  career  has  been  a 


spectacular  one.  Returning  from  naval  service,  he  heard 
that  a  group  of  Republican  leaders  were  looking  for  a 
candidate  against  Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis,  a  progres¬ 
sive  Democrat  particularly  known  for  his  ties  with  the  co¬ 
operative  movement.  After  interviewing  a  number  of 
prospects,  this  group  decided  upon  Nixon,  and  he  went  on 
to  win  the  election.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  he  was  the  person  who, 
more  than  any  other  individual  save  Whittaker  Chambers,  ^ 
was  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  Alger  Hiss.  From  I 

being  a  new  and  unknown  Congressman,  he  became  almost 
overnight  a  national  figure,  and  was  elected  Senator  from  th 
C!alifornia.  oi 

It  is  customary  in  American  politics  for  a  party’s  can-  pj 
didate  for  the  Presidency  to  choose  the  Vice-Presidential 
nominee.  Eisenhower  wanted  a  young  and  energetic  be 
running-mate,  and  Nixon’s  claims  were  vigorously  urged  in: 
by  many — some  of  whom  had  in  mind  the  impending 
nomination  of  Stevenson,  and  were  not  above  exploiting  ^ 
the  fact  that  Stevenson  had  been  associated  with  Hiss  in  the 
State  Department.  th 

Traditionally,  the  Vice-Presidency  has  been  the  grave¬ 
yard  of  American  political  careers.  TTie  only  constitutional 
duty  of  this  official  is  to  preside  oVer  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  Some 
Vice-Presidents — notably.  Henry  Wallace — have  tried,  with 
indifferent  success,  to  gain  more  prestige  for  the  office.  But 
always  they  have  been  fatally  overshadowed  by  the 
Presidency. 

Nixon,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
Eisenhower’s  all  too  apjjarent  weaknesses.  Contrary  to 
what  some  Americans  had  feared  of  a  military  man, 
Eisenhower  seems  likely  to  be  known  as  one  of  America’s 
“  weak  ”  Presidents.  Over-deferential  to  Congress,  and 
largely  unacquainted  with  its  members,  he  has  leaned 
heavily  upon  Nixon,  who  is  an  adept  at  the  backstage 
manipulations  which  play  so  great  a  role  in  Congress. 
Bored  with  the  routine  of  the  White  House,  the  President 
has  delegated  more  and  more  responsibility  to  his  brisk  and 
youthful  colleague.  Eisenhower  has  only  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  very  long  vacation,  and  apparently  plans  to 
spend  much  of  the  remainder  of  this  year  in  his  country 
house  by  his  favourite  golf  course,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Washington.  The  rumours  about  his  health  have  been 
denied,  but  no  other  explanation  has  been  advanced  for  the 
appearance  he  gives  of  indifference  to  his  position. 

The  French  say:  ‘‘The  appetite  grows  by  eating.” 
Richard  Nixon  has  gobbled  up  much  power  already,  and 
shows  every  sign  of  being  keen  for  more.  His  tour  of  Asia 
seems  to  be  one  more  carefully  calculated  step  on  a 
planned  ascent  to  the  White  House  itself.  Profiting  from 
Senator  Knowland’s  much-publicised  blunders,  he  has  let  it 
be  known  that  he  is  travelling  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  But 
the  Asians  who  meet  this  brilliant,  ruthless  man  will  do  well 
not  to  be  deceived  by  his  youth  and  his  newness  to  the 
international  scene.  This  is  a  man  who  has  already 
travelled  fast  and  far,  and  will  not  be  content  until  he 
reaches  the  summit. 
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THE  CHINESE  IN  MALAYA 


By  T.  H,  Tan  (Kuala  Lumpur) 

(Chief  Executive  Secretary,  Malayan  Chinese  Asscx:iation) 


The  September  4th.  1953,  issue  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  contained  an  article  from  its  Singapore 
correspondent  which  makes  such  serious  allegations 
that  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association,  as  the  representative 
organisation  of  the  Chinese  in  Malaya,  cannot  allow  it  to 
pass  unanswered.  The  article  states; 


“ .  .  .  There  are  many  signs  that  the  Chinese  in  Malaya  are 
becoming  anti-British.  This  antipathy  is  increasing  because  manv 
influential  Chinese  believe  the  Government  to  be  deliberately 
anti-Chinese.  Speeches  to  this  effect  have  been  made  in  the 
Leg  slative  Council,  and  in  articles  in  Chinese  language  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Tan  Siew  Sin,  son  of  Sir  Cheng-lock  Tan,  acknow¬ 
ledged  leader  of  the  Chinese,  has  more  than  once  openly  accused 
the  Government  of  hostility. 


“  Since  the  liberation  of  Malaya,  disabilities  have  been 
imposed  on  the  Chinese  by  several  pieces  of  legislation.  This 
legislation  is  to  be  found  in 


(1)  The  Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement; 

(2)  The  Immigration  Control  Ordinance; 

(3)  The  Education  Ordinance; 

(4)  The  Lotteries  Ordinance; 

(5)  The  Registration  and  Licensing  of  Businesses  Ordinance. 
Briefly,  the  disabilities  foisted  on  the  Chinese  were : 


consequence  of  this  is  the  defranchisation  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  Fedwation. 


Immigration  Control  Ordinance :  It  discriminates  against  the 
Chinese  more  than  any  other  race  except  possibly  Europeans. 

Education  Ordinance:  In  this  has  been  subtly  written  the 
demise  of  Chinese  vernacular  schools. 


Lotteries  Ordinance:  It  has  stopped  the  only  sweepstake  of 
the  biggest  Chinese  political  party,  on  a  principle  that  does  not 
appear  anywhere  in  the  Ordinance. 

Registration  and  Licensing  of  Businesses  Ordinance:  It  dis¬ 
criminates  against  the  Chinese  in  the  levy  of  taxation.  It  levies 
taxation  which  will  not  beneih  Chinese  education  and  culture. 


Specific  allegations  that  there  is  discrimination  against  the 
Chinese  are  made  constantly.  The  Malayan  Chinese  Association 
has  published  a  list  of  the  disabilities  which  they  say  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  Chinese  by  law.  These  include:  The  de¬ 
franchisation  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese;  discrimination  in  the 
immigration  laws;  efforts  to  close  down  Chinese  vernacular 
schools;  a  ban  on  the  million-dollar  Malayan  Chinese  Association 
lottery;  discrimination  in  the  levy  of  taxation.” 


No  Sound  Reason 

Thinking  Chinese  wonder  why  the  Chinese  are  being  penalised 
in  this  way.  What  have  the  Chinese  done  to  deserve  all  this? 


Apart  from  the  paragraphs  quoted  above,  the  rest  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  report  contained  comment  by  its 
Singapore  correspondent  or  his  interpretation  of  Chinese 
feeling  in  Malaya  today. 

Merely  to  list  Chinese  grievances  in  Malaya  without 
giving  the  whys  and  wherefores  is  quite  unfair  to  the  cause 
of  the  Chinese.  The  Manchester  Guardian  article  was 
based  on  facts  contained  in  a  contribution  to  the  Malayan 
Mirror,  the  official  publication  of  the  Malayan  Chinese 
Association.  This  article,  which  appeared  in  the  latter 
paper  on  August  15th.  1953,  carried  the  headlines: 
“  Chinese  Penalised  By  Law— What  Have  They  Done  To 
Deserve  All  This? — Official  Actions  Do  Not  Tally  With 
Assurance,”  and  was  signed  by  “  A  Chinese  Malayan.” 
The  article  in  full  reads  as  follows: 


I  have  not  heard  of  one  sound  reason  why  the  Chinese  should 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  jus  soli.  After  the  last  World  War, 
Sir  Edward  Gent  came  to  Malaya  with  the  Malayan  Union  Agree¬ 
ment,  under  which  the  Malayan  Union  was  created.  Under  that 
Agreement,  the  Chinese  would  have  retained  the  benefits  of  jus 
soli.  Political  pressure  resulted  in  the  Malayan  Union  Agreement 
being  scrapped.  In  its  place  was  executed  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  Agreement,  under  which  more  than  half  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  country  have  become  stateless,  if  not  aliens.  Just  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen! 

Perhaps  it  was  felt  by  the  architects  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  Agreement  that  the  Chinese,  with  all  their  so-called 
economic  strength,  must  be  handicapped  politically  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Malaya  into  a  self-governing  country. 

But  Chinese  economic  strength  is  a  myth.  The  Chinese  are 
no  more  than  the  retailers  of  the  country.  Big  Business  and 
Industry  are  to  a  very  large  extent  in  hands  other  than  Chinese. 
There  are  very  few  Chinese  in  the  Malayan  Civil  Service.  Not 
that  they  are  not  qualified,  but  the  door  is  virtually  shut  to  their 
entry. 

At  high  official  levels,  there  has  been  grumbling  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  join  the  armed  forces.  Briefly,  the  answer  is 
second-class  citizens  do  not  make  first-class  soldiers.  These 
Ghinese  either  do  a  job  well  or  they  don’t  do  it. 


Hardest  Hit 

The  Immigration  Ordinance  hits  the  Chinese  hardest. 

While  it  is  right  that  a  country  should  exercise  immigration 
control,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  such  control 
does  not  discriminate  against  any  particular  race  without  just 


Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement :  It  has  deprived  the  Chinese 
of  jus  soli,  except  in  the  Settlements  of  Malacca  and  Penang.  A 


This  exclusive  article  has  been  fully  approved  by  Dato  Sir 
Chcng-lock  Tan,  KBE,  DPMI,  JP,  President  of  the  Malayan 
Chinese  Association. 


It  may  well  be  that,  during  the  present  emergency,  the  two- 
way  traffic  between  Red  China  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
must  be  scrupulously  controlled.  However,  to  suggest  that  the 
Immigration  Ordinance  will  prevent  infiltration  of  recruits  to  the 
Communist  organisation  is  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  average 
person. 

The  Chinese  are  by  no  means  the  only  Communists  in  South- 
East  Asia,  not  to  mention  the  whole  world. 

Difficulties  of  re-entry  tend  to  break  the  social  and  moral 
ties  between  Chinese  in  the  Federation  and  their  relatives  abroad. 
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The  Immigration  Ordinance  and  the  State  Nationality  Ordin¬ 
ances  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Federation. 
They  alienate  the  Chinese,  lather  than  encourage  them  to  regard 
themselves  as  Malayans.  These  ordinances  are  apparently 
designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  Chinese  living  in  this  country. 
They  have  been  forged  as  a  political  weapon  against  the  Chinese. 

What  have  the  Chinese  done*  politically  to  deserve  this?  In 
the  political  field  in  the  Federation,  honest  efforts  are  being  made 
to  unite  the  Chinese  and  the  Malays.  What  is  wrong  about  this? 

Education  Problem 

Let  us  turn  to  education.  The  Education  Ordinance  makes 
the  teaching  of  Chinese  in  National  Schools  optional.  The 
Ordinance  says  Chinese  (Kuo  Yu)  shall  be  taught  in  National 
Schools  only  if  there  are  IS  or  more  pupils  of  the  same  linguistic 
standard  and  whose  parents  request  instruction  in  it. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  recommend  legislation 
to  cover  all  aspects  of  educational  policy  for  the  Federation 
recommended  half  an  hour’s  instruction  in  Kuo  Yu  during  the 
normal  hours  of  a  National  School,  with  an  extra  half  an  hour 
outside  school  hours  if  necessary.  But  the  Ordinance  does  not 
make  specific  provision  for  this. 

The  Ordinance  also  says  that  as  soon  as  a  National  School  is 
built,  a  nearby  vernacular  school  may  cease  to  get  grant-in-aid 
from  the  Government. 

To  finance  National  Schools,  tax  at  the  rate  of  SlOO  per 
partner  is  being  collected  from  all  businesses.  This  tax  will  be 
paid  largely  by  the  Chinese  in  the  Federation.  Some  claim  that 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  since  most  of  the  pupils  of  English  schools 
now  are  Chinese. 

But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  Education 
Ordinance  will  not  foster  Chinese  education  and  culture,  from 
which  Malaya  has  derived,  and  will  continue  to  derive,  much, 
since  Malaya  has  no  culture  of  her  own. 

The  Education  Ordinance  has  thrown  overboard  the  principle 
of  using  the  mother-tongue  as  the  best  medium  of  education. 
Those  who  framed  the  Ordinance  did  not  believe  a  Chinese  could 
be  more  easily  Malayanised  through  the  Chinese  language  than 
through,  say,  the  English  language. 

What  is  required  for  the  proper  education  of  Malayans  is 
Malayan  orientation  of  textbooks.  We  can  arrive  at  a  com¬ 
munity  of  outlook  through  this  orientation  more  easily  and 
speedily  than  by  any  other  means. 

A  New  Theory 

The  chief  sufferers  under  the  Lotteries  Ordinance  are  the 
Chinese.  To  be  more  specific,  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association 
and  the  Chinese  living  in  the  New  Villages. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  British  Empire  is  there  a  country  with 
three  different  laws,  for  three  different  parties.  Here  in  the 
Federation  we  have  one  law  for  the  Turf  Clubs,  another  for  State 
lotteries  and  a  third  for  private  organisations  like  the  MCA. 

The  Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement  says  that  English  law 
shall  be  adopted.  And  yet  while  in  England  Turf  Clubs  are  not 
allowed  to  run  lotteries,  in  the  Federation  this  fact  is  ignored. 

Turf  Clubs,  subject  to  payment  of  tax,  can  do  what  they  like 
with  proceeds  of  their  lotteries;  the  MCA  had  to  state  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  its  Sweeps  had  been  held. 

The  State  Lottery  is  exempted  from  taxation. 

Then  a  theory — political  parties  must  not  run  charitable 
lotteries — was  applied  in  the  operation  of  the  Lotteries  Ordinance. 
The  theory  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Ordinance. 

The  Government  feels  it  is  not  right  to  allow  a  political  party 
to  get  votes  automatically  through  lottery-financed  charity.  The 
fact  that  important  members  of  another  political  party  head  an 


agency  whose  function  is  to  disburse  public  funds  is,  however, 
apparently  overlooked. 


The  Government  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  MCA 
lottery  did  welfare  work  among  people  most  of  whom  are  not 
entitled  to  vote. 


The  Lotteries  Ordinance  killed  a  huge  Chinese  lottery  for 
welfare  work  among  Chinese  as  well  as  other  communities. 


Unjust  Taxation 

Taxation  if  it  is  to  be  acceptable  must  be  just. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  the  impost  made  under  the  Registra¬ 
tion  and  Licensing  of  Businesses  Ordinance.  As  already  explained, 
this  Ordinance  levies  taxation  in  order  to  finance  the  Federation’i 
National  Schools. 

The  capital  cost  of  National  Schools  is  estimated  at  $650 
million;  the  recurrent  expenditure  is  $150  million.  No  official 
estimate  has  been  given  of  what  the  Registration  and  Licensinj 
of  Businesses  Ordinance  will  yield.  Nothing  like  these  colossal 
amounts,  for  sure. 

Chinese,  Indian  and  Malay  small  businessmen  will  be  severely 
affected  by  this  taxation.  The  flat  rate  is  $100  per  partner.  A 
small  coffee  shop  with  four  partners  will  pay  the  same  tax  as  a 
huge  company  with  four  partners. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  taxation  can  be  proved  to  be  just 
It  offends  the  rules  of  equity  as  administered  in  England.  It  will 
cripple  small  partnership  businesses;  it  will  stifle  enterprise. 

That  we  must  pay  for  our  education  is  not  denied,  but  what 
is  most  objectionable  is  that  the  Registration  and  Licensing  of 
Businesses  Ordinance  l&vies  unequal  taxation. 

To  the  Chinese  it  is  a  double-edge  dagger.  It  imposes 
unequal  taxation  and  at  the  same  time,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Education  Bill,  it  collects  tax  that  will  not  benefit  Chinese  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture.  In  fact,  it  will  “  kill  ”  Chinese  vernacular  schools. 

Doesn’t  Tally 

What  conclusions  can  the  Chinese  possibly  draw  from  the 
various  legislative  measures  listed  above? 

From  the  highest  level  in  the  country  assurances  have  been 
given  that  the  Government  is  not  anti-Chinese.  How  does  this  tie 
up  with  the  legislation  mentioned  in  this  article? 

The  Chinese  should  indulge  in  a  little  circumspection  to  see 
what  they  might  have  done  to  deserve  all  this. 

Politically,  they  have  done  little  more  than  try  to  cooperate 
with  the  Malays.  'This  is  also  true  socially  and  economically. 

In  the  educational  field,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Chinese  have 
followed  a  separatist  policy.  Their  schools  have  been  teaching 
the  geography  and  history  of  China;  their  teachers  have  come 
from  China. 

The  Chinese  are  not  solely  to  blame.  They  have  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  and  devices.  Whereto  could  they  have 
turned? 

The  answer,  as  the  Fenn-Wi  report  suggested,  is  Malayan 
orientation.  In  this,  Chinese  schools  will  gladly  cooperate.  But 
they  will  certainly  struggle  for  existence  if  they  are  faced  with 
extinction. 

The  Chinese,  through  the  MCA,  have  helped  in  their  own  way 
to  tackle  problems  connected  with  the  emergency.  Every  school, 
community  hall,  creche,  etc.,  in  the  New  Villages  is  a  monument 
to  Chinese  cooperation  and  self-help. 

What  have  the  Chinese  done  to  deserve  being  penalised  under 
legislations  passed  since  the  liberation  of  Malaya?  ” 

Can  it  honestly  be  said  that  the  above-quoted  article 
reflects  hostility  towards  the  British  and  the  Federation 
Governments? 
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T,  I  The  article  merely  attempted  to  present  the  case  of  the 
Giinese  in  Malaya  today.  The  legislations  referred  to  are 
A  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  Chinese  are  not  convinced  that 
they  are  not  the  main  sufferers  of  such  legislations,  and  in 
the  circumstances  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  feeling  that  an 
anti-Chinese  policy  motivate  these  legislations. 
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It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  laws  of  a  country  apply 
or  should  apply  equally  to  all  races  living  in  that  country. 
But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  crux  of  the  problem  in 
Malaya  is  that  certain  legislations  that  hit  the  CUnese  most 
have  been  deliberate  in  their  promulgation.  For  instance, 
the  British  Government  and  British  Civil  Servants  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  Malays  and  executed  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  Agreement  without  consultation  with  the  Chinese 
who  formed  no  small  portion  of  the  population.  Under 
that  Agreement,  the  Chinese  were  robb^  of  the  benefits  of 
jus  soli,  a  principle  that  is  recognised  in  international  law. 

Consequential  legislation  following  the  execution  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement  affect  the  Chinese 
adversely.  Any  “  malayanisation  ”  carried  within  the 
framework  of  the  Agreement  will  naturally  place  the 
Chinese  at  a  serious  handicap. 

Frankness  in  so  criticising  the  Agreement  and  conse¬ 
quential  legislation  is  construed  by  the  Singapore  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  anti-British! 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  Chinese  are  not 
alone  in  feeling  that  the  Federation  Government  (no  doubt 
acting  on  policy  directives  of  the  British  Colonial  Office) 
are  not  as  friendly  towards  the  C!hinese  in  Malaya  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  New  York  Times  correspondent 
in  South-East  Asia,  Mr,  Tillman  Durdin,  reporting  on  the 
Federation  Government’s  ban  on  the  Malayan  Chinese 
Association  lottery  (which  helped  to  finance  much  erf  the 
emergency  welfare  work  in  the  New  Villages,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  charge  on  Federal  resources),  said 
that  the  ban  indicated  a  change  of  policy  from  “  pro- 
Chinese  ”  to  “  pro-Malay.”  The  Federation  Government 
has  not  seen  fit  to  contradict  this  statement. 

Speaking  of  the  alleged  anti-British  sentiment  of  the 
Chinese  in  Malaya,  the  Singapore  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  says: 

“  So  far  there  is  no  ill  feeling  towards  the  British  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  resentment  is  confined  mainly  to  the  educated 
Chinese,  and  it  takes  the  form  of  outspoken  criticism  of  policy.” 

Illiterate  masses  anywhere  are  not  articulate;  it  is  left 
to  their  educated  leaders  to  express  their  feelings.  The 
Malayan  Chinese  Association  sincerely  believes  that  the 
Qiinese  in  Malaya  are  not  anti-British.  Outspoken 
criticism  of  policy  does  not  make  them  anti-British. 

On  the  contrary,  Chinese  collaboration  with  the 
Malays  through  the  UMNO- MCA  political  alliance  has 
contributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  moderation  of  opinion 
from  one  of  complete  Malayan  independence  to  an  inde¬ 


pendent  Malaya  remaining  in  the  Commonwealth.  Anti- 
British  feelings  could  hardly  have  produced  this. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  article  concludes: 

“  Encouraged  by  the  Government  when  the  emergency  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  political  affairs  (a  step  taken  to  win  their 
support  against  the  Communists),  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  done 
much  better  than  the  Government  could  have  imagined. 
Obviously,  the  present  development  cannot  be  ignored,  and  there 
is  scant  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a  development  to  be 
expected  sooner  or  later  in  a  country  with  two  groups  of  people, 
almost  equal  in  population,  with  conflicting  economic  interests 
with  divided  loyalties.” 

Chinese  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  Malaya  was 
roused  at  the  time  the  Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement  was 
executed,  and  it  led  to  the  hartal  in  1947.  The  emergency 
began  in  1948.  That  the  Chinese  were  encouraged  to  take 
an  interest  in  political  affairs  is  only  correct  in  relation  to 
the  state  of  emergency  when  the  then  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Federation,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  realised  that 
without  Chinese  cooperation  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to 
beat  the  bandits. 

The  Malayan  Chinese  Association  was  formed,  and 
the  interest  it  was  encouraged  to  take  in  politics  was,  firstly, 
to  provide  an  alternative  standard  to  Communism; 
secondly,  to  get  information  about  the  bandits;  thirdly,  to 
counteract  and  lighten  the  hardships  of  resettlement — 
hardships  which  could  well  have  bred  discontent  in  which 
Ebmmunism  would  thrive,  and  lastly,  to  guard  and  foster 
the  interests  of  the  Chinese. 

Events  in  South-East  Asia  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Malaya. 
They  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  countries 
surrounding  Malaya  have  gained  independence.  Malaya 
has  been  roused  by  the  backwash  of  movements  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Burma.  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  population  of  Malaya,  the 
Chinese  cannot  help  but  take  an  active  interest  in  tlK  local 
movement  for  self-rule.  Self-rule  is  promised  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement.  The 
Chinese,  being  realists,  take  this  interest  on  the  principle 
that  if  you  do  not  take  an  interest  in  politics,  the  practice 
of  politics  will  not  be  uninterested  in  you. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  like  the  Manchester  Guardian’s  to 
make  a  mountain  of  the  molehill  problem  of  the  ‘‘  conflict¬ 
ing  economic  interests  ”  and  the  “  divided  loyalties  ”  of  the 
Chinese  and  Malays. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  article  in  the  Malayan  Mirror, 
Big  Business  and  Industry  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  in  Malaya.  There  is  no  economic  conflict  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Malays,  but  there  is  economic  un¬ 
balance.  This  disadvantageous  economic  position  of  the 
Malays  can  be  righted  not  merely  by  the  Chinese  but  by  Big 
Business  and  Industry  and  Government  in  reorientating  the 
Malays  and  instilling  into  them  initiative  and  enterprise. 
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which  alone  have  enabled  the  Chinese  retailer  and  middle¬ 
man  to  get  to  where  he  is  in  the  economic  set-up  of  Malaya. 

As  far  as  the  “  divided  loyalties  ”  of  the  Chinese  are 
concerned,  the  Singapore  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  was  not  in  Malaya  before  and  during  the  Japanese 
occupation.  Otherwise  he  would  have  complimented  the 
Chinese  for  their  role  in  the  anti-Japanese  war,  and  in  the 
succour  of  British  prisoners  of  war. 

Today,  in  the  midst  of  political  disabilities  under  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement  and  in  the  face  of  the 
anomaly  in  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  recog¬ 
nises  the  Government  of  Communist  China,  the  Chinese  are 
accused  of  “divided  loyalties,”  although  they  have  been 
the  biggest  civilian  sufferers  of  bandit  terrorism. 

Not  a  few  leaders  and  members  of  the  Malayan  Chinese 
Association  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  fight  against  the 
bandits,  and  it  is  heartening  to  know,  as  the  Sunday  Mail 
reported  on  September  13th,  1953,  that  the  “Chinese  are 


now  in  the  front  line  ”  of  the  war  against  the  Communists 
in  Malaya.  It  has  taken  some  years  to  turn  peace-loving, 
business-minded  Chinese  into  Home  Guards,  who  have  now 
taken  over  from  the  Police  the  defence  of  the  New  Villages. 
It  proves  that  loyalty  cannot  be  brought  to  the  surface  over¬ 
night. 

Before  and  during  the  Japanese  occupation  the 
Chinese  fought  and  died  for  Malaya:  they  will  continue  to 
fight  and  die  for  Malaya.  In  the  present  emergency,  hesi¬ 
tancy  on  their  part  to  do  so  is  not  without  justification  and 
due  to  circumstances  not  of  their  creation  or  choice,  and 
completely  beyond  their  control. 

As  the  representative  organisation  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Malayan  Chinese  Association  claims  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
Chinese  is  second  to  none.  But  what  price  loyalty — de- 
franchisation  and  victimisation  under  the  laws  of  the 
country? 

This  is  Chinese  sentiment:  Not  anti-British  feeling. 


MALAYA’S  UNKNOWN  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

By  J,  W,  Goodwin 


WITH  the  jungle  war  slowing  down  in  Malaya,  more 
people  are  flirting  with  the  novel  idea  that  liberality 
is  not  necessarily  a  weak  indulgence,  and  mass 
detentions  are  consequently  no  longer  official  policy.  There 
is  sufficient  suspicion  of  injustice  about  the  continued 
detention  of  more  than  3.000  persons,  however,  to  remain 
as  a  disturbing  factor  in  Malayan  affairs. 

The  end  of  mass  detentions  will  not  affect  the  arrest  of 
political  suspects  against  whom  no  offence  or  intention  to 
commit  art  offence  has  been  proved  in  a  court  of  law.  In 
fact,  the  Federation  Government’s  White  Paper,  published 
recently  as  a  result  of  public  uneasiness,  states  quite 
frankly: 

“  A  person  is  tried  for  what  he  is  believed  to  have  done :  he 
is  detained  for  what  it  is  reasonably  thought  he  is  likely  to 
do.  .  .  .  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  detain  a  man  before 
he  has  actually  committed  any  offence  at  all.” 

Malaya’s  unknown  political  prisoners  totalled  3,703  in 
March,  including  493  dependents,  as  well  as  70  in  Singa¬ 
pore.  In  the  Federation  677  had  been  held  without  trial  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  353  of  them  for  more  than  three 
years.  In  Singapore  eight  had  been  detained  for  more  than 
two  years. 

Except  for  a  few  paiblic  figures  whose  arrest  could  not 
be  concealed  or  for  a  few  with  friends  undaunted  by  public 
disapproval,  the  names  of  these  thousands  are  unknown. 
All  that  is  known  to  a  public  which  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  disturbed  at  the  way  the  ideal  of  a  well-policed  state 
is  being  distorted  into  a  Police  State  is  that  they  were 
arrested  secretly,  that  their  names  have  never  been 

divulged,  that  no  court  of  law  can  order  their  release  or  even 

the  hearing  of  the  charges— if  any— against  them,  and  that 


when  their  continued  detention  is  no  longer  thought 
necessary,  they  have  no  redress  for  arbitrary  arrest. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  it  must  be  emphasised 
that  in  the  general  circumstances  associated  with  any  revolt 
against  established  authority  and  in  those  peculiar  to 
Malaya,  some  such  system  of  emergency  detention  was 
essential:  regulations  similar  in  principle  were  introduced 
during  the  war  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  British 
Dominions  which  never  faced  a  direct  threat  such  as  Malaya 
has  experienced  in  the  post  five  years.  The  powers  which 
the  Governments  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  Colony  have 
taken  to  detain  Communist  workers  and  Communist' sym¬ 
pathisers  has  in  general  been  exercised  prudently  and, with 
as  great  a  regard  to  customary  law  as  is  practicable  in  a 
guerilla  war.  (As  for  “  customary  law,”  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  for  quite  sound  historical  reasons  British 
common  law  is  not  supreme  there  and  that  the  legal  system 
is  a  blend  of  English  and  Muslim  and  of  the  Indian  Penal 
Code.) 

This  protection  of  the  State  must,  however,  con¬ 
tinually  give  rise  to  uneasiness  and  be  subject  to  constant 
vigilance.  The  safeguard  of  public  opinion  has  not  yet 
developed,  while  the  two  Legislative  Councils  are  not  the 
bulwarks  against  authoritarianism  that  they  could  be  even 
with  their  restricted  powers.  It  is  only  in  Singapore  that 
the  application  of  the  Emergency  Regulations  has  to  be 
approved  every  three  months. 

In  both  territories  the  number  of  detainees  has  been 
substantially  reduced.  In  1951  there  were  11,500  in  the 
Federation  and  1,151  in  Singapore:  last  year  7,471  and  218. 

While  it  can  be  argued— and  not  without  some  reason- 

that  this  indicates  that  many  of  the  arrests  were  unjustified, 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  it  illustrates  a  liberal  policy  which 
has  enabled  more  than  11,000  detainees  to  obtain  their 
freedom  in  Malaya — many  of  them  subject  to  conditions — 
and  more  than  1 5,000  hy  deportation  to  their  homelands. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  Governments’  powers, 
the  weakness  of  Asian  political  organisations  and  the 
absence  ctf  a  critical  spirt  among  the  Europeans  who  are 
either  part  of  the  administrative  machine  or  interested  only 
in  unhindered  business,  anyone  with  experience  in  colonies 
may  share  what  must  be  the  surprise  of  the  authorities 
at  their  own  moderation. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  picture  which  is  no  less 
disturbing  because  it  aSects  a  minority  of  cases — though 
how  many,  the  public  has  rK>  means  of  knowing.  Are 
there  adequate  safeguards  against  wrongful  detention? 
Admitting  that  detention  is  preventive  and  not  punitive, 
the  Government  says  that  it  is  shutting  the  stable  door 
before  the  horse  has  gone.  What,  in  fact,  it  is  doing  is 
locking  the  door  first  and  then  assuring  inquirers  that  the 
white  sheep  inside  are  dark  horses. 

Objections  are  heard  by  committees — which  are  not 
bound  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  or  of  onus  of  proof 
of  guilt — and  in  the  Federation,  though  not  in  Singapore, 
the  committees  can  order  release.  It  cannot  be  disputed 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Emergency,  and  particularly  in 
the  Federation  where  judgment  was  easily  warped  by  daily 
terrorist  atrocities,  these  committees  did  not  function  any 
more  fairly  than  would  the  citizens  of  a  blitzed  town  sitting 
in  judgment  on  an  enemy  airman  shot  down  the  previous 
night.  The  White  Paper  admits,  though  not  in  reference 
to  the  committees,  that  no  persons  or  institutions  are 
infallible. 

Suspicion  is  all  that  is  needed.  It  may  be  the  suspicion 
felt  by  most  Malay  policemen  for  any  Asian  of  other 
races,  heathens  without  rights.  It  may  be  a  suspicion 
fostered  by  feuding  Chinese  clans  and  business  rivals 
bolstered  by  an  incorrect  entry  in  an  obscure  Chinese 
directory.  It  may  be  a  suspicion  that  a  somewhat  noisy 
scraping  of  a  food  tin  carried  a  message  to  the  jungle 
gangsters. 

Worse  than  these  examples,  and  more  frequent,  it  may 
be  a  suspicion  for  which  a  court  of  law  has  found  no  basis. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  acquitted  by  a  court  of 
charges  relating  to  terrorism  is  arrested  under  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Regulations  and  detained  where  no  court  can  reach 
him  ^s  soon  as  he  steps  outside  the  court. 

The  seriousness  of  all  this  is  increased  in  a  country  of 
which  its  attorney-general  has  said:  “  Bribery  is  wide¬ 
spread,  particularly  among  Government  officers.”  In 
Malaya  the  police  are  Government  officers.  This  could 
well  reduce  the  efficiency  of  another  system  of  review  by 
which  a  detainee’s  case  is  heard  every  nine  months  by 
police  interrogation  units. 

All  the  weaknesses  and  potential  injustices  of  the 
system  are  exhibited  by  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Eber — now 

released— which  became  a  Malayan  cause  celebre.  After 

holding  aloof  from  the  agitation  for  maiiy  months,  the 


responsible  Strats  Times  finally  declared: 

“  It  is  impossible  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  able  to  function  in  the  manner  that  was  in¬ 
tended,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  the  public  has  generally  been 
led  to  believe  that  these  committees  do  function.” 

Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Eber  was  of 
the  type  of  young  Eurasian  generally  considered  as  the 
natural  successors  of  colonial  administration.  Because  his 
family  was  one  of  the  few  which  have  gracefully  bridged 
the  gap  between  Europeans  and  Asians,  he  showed  no 
signs  of  the  frustrated  young  intellectual  so  common  in  the 
East.  He  had  gained  a  moderate  success  at  the  Bar.  His 
arrest  in  January.  1951,  was  a  surprise  even  in  the  most 
exclusive  Singapore  circles. 

It  was  alleged  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Singapore 
People’s  Anti-British  League,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Malayan 
Communist  Party;  that  he  had  subscribed  liberally  to  Com¬ 
munist  funds,  assisted  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  party  leaflets;  and  that  he  had  allowed  Communist  dis¬ 
cussions  to  be  held  in  his  house.  Reviewing  the  case  last 
November,  the  Governor.  Sir  John  Nicoll.  declared:  “  Mr. 
Eber’s  sympathies  lay  with  the  Communists  in  this  country 
and  if  he  had  the  opportunity  he  would  collaborate  with 
them  to  undermine  law  and  order.” 

If  any  case  was  clear  and  capable  of  proof  in  the 
courts,  this  one  should  have  been.  A  mass  of  documentary 
evidence  was  stated  to  have  been  seized  and  it  was  widely 
believed,  and  the  belief  officially  encouraged,  that  this 
evidence  and  other  information  gathered  after  the  series  of 
arrests  at.  the  same  time  would  enable  the  authorities  to 
prosecute.  In  fact,  not  one  of  those  seized  then  was  brought 
to  trial. 

Two  years  later,  the  Singapore  Government  insisted 
that  no  assurance  had  even  been  given  that  there  would  be 
a  prosecution;  in  other  words,  it  was  forced  to  deny  that 
there  was  proof  of  the  allegations  which  it  had  made 
against  him.  When  his  father  asserted  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  advisory  committee  had  informed  John  Eber 
that  the  evidence  against  him  was  conclusive,  the  Governor 
told  the  Legislative  Council  that  this  ”  is  denied  by  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  advisory  committee,  and  no 
communication  has  been  sent  or  made  to  John  Eber  in  the 
terms  of  the  allegation  or  in  terms  in  any  way  resembling 
it.”  It  is  an  involved  way  of  admitting  that  there  is  no 
proof. 

While  the  Singapore  Government  was  being  driven  to 
the  position  when  even  it  could  no  longer  justify  Eber’s 
detention — in  conditions  in  some  respects  worse  than  those 
of  convicted  persons — Communist  guerillas  were  walking 
the  streets  of  the  Federation,  unconditionally  free  within  a 
few  weeks  of  surrendering.  Are  those  who  have  been 
interned  for  two  years  more  dangerous?  If  not.  they  too 
should  be  releas^.  even  on  conditions.  If  they  are  more 
dangerous  than  former  jungle  fighters,  the  public  should  be 
told  what  safeguards  there  are  against  arbitrary  detention 
Even  if  it  is  rough  justice,  it  should  be  seen  to  have  been 

done.  Otherwise  it  will  be  a  propaganda  victory  for  the 

Communists. 
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THE  INDO-CEYLON  PROBLEM 

By  K.  G.  ISayaratne  ( Colombo ) 


1'^HE  Indo-Ceylon  problem  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  long  and  protracted  negotiations  between  the 
Governments  of  India  and  Ceylon  may  be  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  countries  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the  recent  announcement 
that  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Prime  Minister  of  India,  has 
invited  the  Ceylon  Prime  Minister  to  come  to  New  I>elhi 
for  talks  on  this  matter.  The  two  Prime  Ministers  are  likely 
to  meet  as  soon  as  possible  as  there  is  anxiety  on  both  sides 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement.  Relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  never  more  cordial  and  friendly  than  now, 
and  independent  observers  feel  that  this  augured  well  for 
evolving  an  early  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  Indo-Ceylon  problem  is  primarily  the  problem  of 
the  future  of  the  950.000  strong  Indian  community  in 
Ceylon.  Some  of  them  came  as  traders  but  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  people  were  brought  over  to  Ceylon  during 
colonial  days  for  working  tlte  European-owned  plantations. 
The  prospects  in  the  new  country  were  so  attractive  that 
few  ever  went  back.  But  at  the  same  time  they  wished  to 
retain  their  link  with  the  mother-country.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  not  assimilated  in  the  Ceylonese  population 
but  continued  an  existence  apart. 

Politically,  Ceylon’s  “  Indian  Problem  ”  began  in  1931 , 
in  which  year  the  people  were  granted  adult  franchise  under 
the  Donoughmore  Constitution.  The  question  arose 
whether  those  Indians  who  did  not  have  an  abiding  interest 
in  Ceylon,  who  considered  India  as  their  permanent  home 
and  who  comprised  a  more  or  less  floating  population, 
should  possess  the  vote. 

“  In  the  interests  of  our  future  good  relations  with  the 
Government  and  people  of  India.”  so  wrote  the  then 
Governor  of  Ceylon  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  question  of  Indians  in  Ceylon,  “  it  seems  to  me  of  the 
highest  importance  that  this  question  should  be  faced  and. 
if  possible,  settled  before  it  b^omes  acute.” 

Twenty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  these  trenchant 
words  were  written  by  a  far-seeing  colonial  administrator, 
but  until  very  recently  no  definite  steps  were  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation.  What  could  have  been  settled 
amicably  then  has,  through  official  bungling,  developed  into 
a  major  political  problem,  a  thorn  in  the  otherwise  cordial 
relationship  between  the  two  countries. 

Ceylon’s  case  was  that  only  those  Indians  who  wish  to 
make  that  country  their  permanent  home  and  who  could 
prove  domicile  and  “  permanent  interest  ”  should  be 
allowed  to  stay.  These  conditions  were  embodied  in  an 
Order-in-Council.  and  all  Indians  who  fulfilled  them  were 
to  be  registered  as  citizens  of  Ceylon. 


The  Indian  Government  countered  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  almost  impossible  to  fulfil.  The  majority  of  the 
Indians' were  uneducated  labourers  which  made  it  all  the 
more  difficult  to  get  their  names  on  the  registers.  It  was 
also  claimed  that  a  great  number  of  these  piersons  of  Indian 
origin  were  permanently  settled  in  Ceylon.  They  had  no 
other  place  to  which  they  could  go.  The  suggestion  was 
therefore  made  that  all  of  them  be  conferred  the  status  of 
citizenship.  But  the  Government  of  Ceylon  was  vehemently 
opposed  to  such  a  move. 

Despite  numerous  conferences  between  officials  of  the 
two  countries  and  talks  between  the  two  Premiers,  very 
little  progress  was  made  up  to  1951  towards  evolving  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  In  that  year  the  Ceylon  Govern¬ 
ment  p)assed  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  Citizenship  Act.  At 
one  stroke  the  new  Act  de-citizenised  and  disfranchised 
the  whole  community,  except  the  very  few  who  had  been 
legistered  earlier.  Coming  a  few  months  before  the  1952 
General  Election,  this  unilateral  action  of  the  Ceylon 
Government  was  dubbed  an  election  manoeuvre.  The 
effect  of  this  legislation  was  seen  in  the  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Unlike  in  the  1946  Elections  when  the  Indian  Com¬ 
munity  had’six  rep)resentatives  in  Parliament,  in  1952  they 
failed  to  elect  a  single  representative.  The  authorities  in 
Ceylon  were  accused  of  going  back  on  their  word,  feelings 
ran  high  and  the  Indian  Government  launched  a  vigorous 
protest.  The  Government  of  Ceylon,  howevei .  maintained 
an  uncompromising  attitude. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Desai  was 
appointed  Indian  High  Commissioner  in  Ceylon.  He 
assumed  office  with  a  solemn  promise  to  solve  the  problem 
soon.  Much  was  expected  of  him  and  the  hope  was  not 
misplaced.  Within  two  months  Mr.  Desai  had  obtained 
a  clear  picture  of  the  situation  and  cleared  the  way  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  two  countries  in 
London. 

At  the  London  talks  which  were  carried  on  in  a  spirit 
of  friendliness  and  with  the  desire  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution,  some  progress  was  made  towards  ending  the 
deadlock.  But  no  agreement  was  reached  at  this  stage. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  was  a  pxjssibility  of 
400,000  of  the  Indian  px>puIation  being  accepted  as  citizens 
of  Ceylon  under  the  existing  regulations.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  additional  250,900  might  be  given  their 
pjermanent  residence  permits  which  would  result  in  their 
being  accepted  as  citizens  in  a  few  years  time.  Of  the 
300.(XX)  that  were  left.  150,000  might  be  considered  Indian 
nationals.  It  was  the  remaining  150,000  that  had  given  the 
authorities  the  greatest  anxiety.  They  did  not  seem  to 
belong  either  to  India  or  to  Ceylon. 
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Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  also  been  expressed  have  been  recruited  and  this  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
over  the  undue  delay  in  dealing  with  applications  for  delays  in  conducting  inquiries  and  determining  applications, 
citizenship.  Of  the  237,833  applications  involving  800,000  These  and  other  measures  taken  by  the  two  Govem- 
persons  which  have  been  received  up  to  August  this  year,  ments  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  desire  in  both 
only  21,384  persons  had  been  granted  citizenship  till  countries  to  settle  this  problem  soon,  and  to  work  for  closer 
July  10th.  But  as  a  result  of  the  Nehru-Senanayaka  talks  relations  not  merely  for  mutual  benefit  but  also  on  the 
in  IvOndon  it  has  been  decided  to  speed  up  registration  of  international  plane.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
Indians  who  are  qualified  for  citizenship.  Additional  staff  this  will  become  possible. 


POLITICAL  FORCES  IN  INDONESIA 

By  J,  Brown 


Events  in  Indonesia  during  the  period  from  the 
October  17th.  1952,  demonstration  in  Djakarta  calling 
for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  to  the  formation  on 
July  31st  this  year  of  the  present  Cabinet  gave  rise  to  a 
situation  characterised  by  the  distinct  rift  between  the  two 
largest  parties,  the  Nationalist  Party  (PNl)  and  the  Muslim 
Masjumi,  and  by  the  close  alignment  of  the  Socialist  Party 
(PSl)  with  the  unwaveringly  right-wing  Masjumi,  with  a 
consequent  clarification  of  the  policy  objectives  of  the 
smaller  parties. 

The  October  17th  Affair  marked  the  end  of  the  out¬ 
ward  tranquility  that  •  had  prevailed  since  the  Wilopo 
Cabinet — a  coalition  in  which  the  PNI  and  the  Masjumi 
dominated — took  office  on  April  4th,  1952,  and  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  issues  forming  the  prelude  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  PNl-led  Wilopo  Government  on  June  3rd  this 
year. 

There  had  been  mounting  criticism,  both  in  Parliament 
and  outside,  of  the  high-handed  political  manceuvrings  in 
the  army  by  the  pro-PSI  Defence  Minister  Hamengku 
Buwono,  so  that  the  left-wing  claims  that  the  obviously 
staged  demonstration  in  Djakarta  and  subsequent  contrived 
demonstrations  in  other  centres — all  demanding  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Parliament — had  been  organised  by  the  leadership 
of  the  PSI  and  Hamengku  Buwono  undoubtedly  found 
acceptance  by  a  large  section  of  public  opinion. 

Whilst  the  PNl  did  not  join  in  the  open  denunciations 
of  the  PSl  and  Hamengku  Buwono.  the  definite  conflict 
between  the  two  parties  was  only  muffled  by  the  desire  of 
the  PNl  to  avoid  a  Cabinet  crisis. 

A  straightforward  motion  of  no  confidence  in  the 
Defence  Mini.ster  tabled  by  non-party  deputy  Baharuddin 
was  defeated  in  Parliament  on  October  16th,  but  a  motion 
tabled  by  PNI  leader  Manai  Sopihiaan,  demanding  an 
investigation  into  the  administration  of  the  Defence  Ministry 
and  the  command  of  the  armed  forces  and  proposing  the 
withdrawal  of  the  large  Dutch  Military  Mission,  was  piassed 
by  91  votes  to  54  on  the  same  day,  the  day  prior  to  the 
Djakarta  demonstration. 

Implementation  of  this  motion  was  never  insisted  on 
by  the  PNI  since  the  situation  was  somewhat  eased  by  the 


resignation  of  Hamengku  Buwono  on  January  1st  after 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  approved  the  assumption 
of  command  of  the  Seventh  Military  Territory  by  l4.-Col 
Warouw,  a  step  taken  in  connection  with  the  October  17th 
Affair.  The  withdrawal  of  .Hamengku  Buwono  removed 
the  immediate  source  of  dissension  within  the  Cabinet  and 
the  October  17th  Affair  was  subsequently  largely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  other  controversies. 

A  clear  division  arose  between  the  Masjumi  and  the 
PNI,  with  corresponding  groupings  of  other  parties,  on  the 
issue  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  an 
issue  brought  to  the  forefront  when  Progressive  Group 
deputy  Otto  Rondonuwu  tabled  a  motion  in  Parliament  at 
the  end  of  December  calling  for  the  opening  of  an 
Indonesian  Embassy  in  Moscow  before  the  end  of  the 
current  year.  This  motion  was  finally  passed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  April  9th.  after  repeated  postponements  of  voting, 
by  82  to  43.  The  PNI,  the  Christian  Party,  the  Labour 
Party,  the  Great  Indonesian  Union  (PIR).  the  Communist 
Party  (PKI),  the  United  Muslim  Party  (KII)  and  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Group  supported  the  motion:  the  Catholic  Party, 
the  orthodox  Muslim  Party  Nahdlatululama,  the  Great 
Indonesia  Party  (Parindra)  and  the  Democratic  Group  cast 
opposing  votes  with  the  Masjumi.  the  only  large  party 
against  the  motion.  The  Socialist  Party  abstained. 

A  further  strain  on  the  thin  threads  of  the  Government 
coalition  came  from  a  motion  by  the  Masjumi  deputy. 
Tjikwan.  demanding  the  replacement  of  the  import  regula¬ 
tions  of  January  22nd — formulated  by  PSI  Finance 
Minister  Sumitro  and  PNI  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs 
Sumanang— with  legislation  passed  by  Parliament. 

However,  it  was  the  Tandjong  Morawa  incident  of 
March  15th — when  seven  peasants  were  killed  and  15 
wounded  by  police  escorting  a  tractor  to  plough  un- 
authorisedly  occupiied  and  cultivated  land — that  brought 
the  final  rupture  between  the  PNI  and  the  Masjumi  and 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  Wilopo  Cabinet  on 
June  3rd. 

First.  PNI  members  of  a  parliamentary  investigating 
committee  sent  to  Tandjong  Morawa  in  fferth  Sumatra 
rejected  the  official  version  of  the  incident  which  placed  the 
blame  on  demonstrating  peasants,  and  then  the  PNI 
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executive  decided  to  support  in  Parliament  the  motion  by 
Peasant  Front  deputy  Kertapati.  The  Masjumi  was  thus 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  virtually  disowning  Masjumi 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Mohammed  Rum  or  risking  nation¬ 
wide  disfavour,  but  nevertheless  refused  to  consider  the 
withdrawal  of  Rum  from  the  Cabinet  and  defended  the 
Masjumi  Governor  of  North  Sumatra  against  charges  of 
exercising  a  dictatorial  regime  in  favour  of  the  estate 
companies. 

Voting  on  the  Kertapati  motion,  condemning  the 
actions  of  Mohammed  Rum  in  connection  with  the  Tand- 
jong  Morawa  incident  and  demanding  the  suspension  of  the 
current  resettlement  programme  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
special  commission  to  review  the  whole  question  of  land 
distribution  in  North  Sumatra,  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
June  4th,  and,  with  PNI  support,  would  have  been  carried. 
With  the  resignation  of  the  <^binet  on  June  2nd  there  was 
avoided  the  outright  breach  between  the  Masjumi  and  the 
PNI  that  would  have  been  caused  by  Parliament’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  motion,  but  even  then  it  was  generally  assum^, 
and  subsequently  proved  true,  that  the  two  largest  parties 
would  not  be  able  to  agree  on  participating  again  in  a 
coalition  Cabinet,  for  the  differences  were  not  limited  to  the 
question  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Tandjong  Morawa  incident. 

There  was  disagreement  on  the  future  status  of  the 
North  Sumatra  oilfields,  on  the  security  question,  on  foreign 
investments  and  other  issues.  Naticmalisation  of  the  North 
Sumatra  oilfields,  at  present  operated  with  some  difficulty 
under  State  management,  is  one  of  the  foremost  points  of 
the  PNI  programme  whereas  the  Masjumi  vigorously  advo¬ 
cates  the  return  of  these  fields  to  the  BPM.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Masjumi  an  unrestricted  flow  of  foreign  capital  into 
Indonesia  will  bring  economic  salvation,  but  the  PNI, 
whilst  not  directly  opposing  foreign  investments,  insists  on 
certain  measures  of  control.  On  these  two  questions  the 
Masjumi  is  supported  by  the  PSI. 

On  the  security  question  the  Masjumi  has,  as  the  PNI 
tends  to  line  up  with  the  increasingly  insistent  demand  for 
more  effective  Government  measures,  evidenced  some 
reluctance  to  accept  the  need  for  liquidation  of  Dar-ul- 
Islam  and  Muslim  Army  terrorist  organisations  by  military 
means.  Amongst  the  other  parties  there  is  a  majority  of 
support  for  decisive  action,  yet  statements  by  Masjumi 
leaders  have  expressed  more  criticism  of  demonstrations 
calling  for  a  full-scale  campaign  against  armed  bands  than 
opposition  to  terrorist  activities. 

All  the  differences  of  policy  between  the  Masjumi  and 
the  PNI  were  revealed  with  even  greater  emphasis  during 
the  attempts,  extending  over  two  months,  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet.  There  was  also  revealed  a  clear  gulf  between  the 
Masjumi  and  the  smaller  Muslim  parties,  the  Nahdla- 
tululama,  the  Perti  and  the  United  Muslim  Party  (PSII), 
forming  the  Indonesian  Muslim  League. 

The  negotiations  of  successive  Cabinet  formateurs 
failed  because  of  the  complete  absence  of  any  common 
ground  between  the  Masjumi  and  the  PNI,  and  because  of 


the  insistence  of  the  Masjumi  on  being  granted  the  premier¬ 
ship  and  key  portfolios.  These  demands  were  made  after  a 
proposal  by  Masjumi  leaders  for  the  formation  of  what  was 
called  a  Cabinet  of  experts,  with  members  free  from  party 
discipline  and,  by  implication,  not  responsible  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  had  been  unfavourably  received  by  all  parties  except 
the  PSI. 

As  a  consequence,  PIR  leader  Wongsonegoro  was  able 
to  form  a  new  Cabinet  only  by  excluding  the  Masjumi, 
which  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four  months  of 
office  of  the  Sjarifuddin  Cabinet  (July  3rd,  1947,  to 
January  23rd,  1948),  been  represented  in  every  Govern¬ 
ment  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  August  1 7th, 
1945. 

Headed  by  former  Indonesian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Ali  Sastroamidjojo,  of  the  PNI,  the  new 
Cabinet  includes  three  other  PNI  members,  with  the 
United  Muslim  Party  holding  two  portfolios,  the  Nahdla- 
tululama  three,  the  National  People’s  Union  two,  the  re¬ 
maining  portfolios  being  held  by  smaller  parties.  The  only 
non-party  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  Mohammed  Yamin, 
Minister  of  Education.  Out  of  the  total  of  212  deputies  in 
Parliament,  108  members  of  now  Government  parties  will 
definitely  suppwrt  the  Cabinet,  and  the  votes  of  Com¬ 
munist,  and  SOBSI  (All-Indonesian  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions)  depmties,  with  several  non-party  deputies,  will 
probably  assure  the  Cabinet  of  135  votes. 

The  Masjumi  with  38  deputies 'and  the  PSI  with  15  are 
cast  in  the  role  of  the  Opposition  and  to  the  combined 
strength  of  these  parties  might  be  added  the  votes  of  sonw 
of  the  lesser  parties.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  the  total 
number  of  votes  against  the  Government  on  any  issue 
would  exceed  80.  Even  this  figure  is  improbable  because  a 
number  of  the  smaller  parties  not  represented  in  the 
Government  are  included  in  the  Political  Cooperation 
Group,  formed  in  July,  and  made  up  of  the  PIR,  the 
Christian  Party,  the  Labour  Party,  the  Democratic  Group, 
the  Progressive  Group,  the  Indonesian  People’s  Union  and 
the  Indonesian  People’s  Proletarian  Union. 

On  August  25th  Premier  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  outlined 
the  new  Cabinet’s  progranwie  which  placed  emphasis  on 
the  elimination  of  armed  guards,  election  preparations, 
labour  legislation  and  the  need  for  a  more  appropriate 
relationship  with  Holland  than  that  established  by  the  1949 
Round  Table  Conference.  In  the  subsequent  parliamentary 
debate  on  the  Government’s  px>Iicy  the  gulf  between  the 
parties  represented  in  the  Government  and  supporting  the 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Masjumi  and  the  PSI 
on  the  other  hand  seemed  to  have  widened. 

Whether  the  relation  of  political  forces  that  has  now 
evolved  in  Indonesia  will  remain  constant  will  depand  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  extent  to  which  the  programme  of  the 
Government  is  implemented.  But  assuming  that  the  main 
points  of  the  policy  announced  by  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  will 
be  put  into  effect,  including  the  holding  of  general  elections 
next  year,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  position  of 
the  various  parties  will  remain  more  or  less  unchanged. 
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Parliamentary  Visitors 

In  a  month  notable  for  the  number 
of  Asian  visitors  who  arrived  m 
London  by  far  the  largest  party  was 
that  of  the  Thai  parliamentary  mis¬ 
sion  which  spent  five  days  in  London 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  which  will  take 
the  members  to  nine  countries  before 
they  arrive  back  in  Bangkok.  The 
thirty-eight  members  of  the  party 
undertook  a  fairly  strenuous  pro¬ 
gramme  which  included  visits  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  Oxford  University,  the  Morris 
Motor  Works,  and  a  full  day  with  the 
London  County  Council  studying 
housing  estates  and  other  municipal 
activities. 

•  Other  parliamentary  visitors  came 
from  Japan.  In  the  early  days  of 
October  three  separate  groups  of 
Senators  and  members  of  the  Diet 
spent  a  few  days  in  London  on  their 
way  back  to  Japan  from  a  visit  to  the 
USA.  They  did  not  confine  their  trips 
to  sightseeing  and  one  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors,  headed  by  Mr.  Matsumoto, 
spent  a  day  with  the  Chief  Planning 
Officer  of  the  LCC  to  see  the  East  End 
of  London  and  what  is  being  done  in 
the  replanning  as  well  as  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  bombed  areas. 

Commemorations 

Memories  of  three  great  Asians 
were  revived  during  the  past  few 
weeks  by  tributes  paid  to  Mohammed 
AH  Jinnah,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Sir 
Ponnambalam  Arunachalam.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  announced  that  the 
LCC  will  honour  Jinnah  and  Gandhi 
bv  the  erection  of  the  now  famiUar 
blue  and  white  plaques  which  mark 
houses  where  famous  men  have 
stayed.  A  plaque  will  be  placed  on 
Kingsley  H^l,  Powis  Road,  Poplar, 
to  commemorate  the  fact  that  Gandhi 
stayed  there  during  the  Round  Table 
Conference  in  1931.  Another  will  be 
affixed  to  the  house  in  Russell  Road, 
Kensington,  where  Jinnah  lived  while 
he  was  studying  law  in  London  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

On  October  2nd  two  functions  were 
held  to  celebrate  the  84th  anniversary 
of  Gandhi’s  birth.  In  Poplar,  a  por¬ 
trait  painted  by  Subbakrishna  and 
presented  by  the  Indian  Minister  of 


Labour,  Mr.  Jagjivan  Ram,  was  un¬ 
veiled  in  the  Kingsley  Hall  Com¬ 
munity  Centre.  The  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Mr.  B.  G.  Kher,  performed 
the  unveiling  ceremony  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Mayor  of  Poplar, 
Alderman  W.  Guy,  and  many  local 
people. 

LONDON 
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The  second  tribute  to  Jinnah  was 
paid  by  Sir  Percival  Griffiths  in  an 
address  to  the  Pakistan  Society.  De¬ 
scribing  a  talk  he  had  had  with  the 
Pakistan  leader  shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  country.  Sir  Percival 
said:  “  He  had  the  capacity  to  set  his 
eye  on  the  goal  and  the  determination 
to  get  there — that  is  what  made  him 
the  architect  of  Pakistan.” 

Sir  Ponnambalam  Arunachalam’s 
work  for  Ceylon  was  recalled  at  a 
gathering  held  at  Ceylon  House  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 
Sir  Edwin  Wijeyeratne,  the  High 
Commissioner,  outlined  the  career  of 
one  who  had  done  much  to  arouse 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  self- 
government  for  Ceylon.  Sir  Charles 
ColUns,  who  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Ceylon,  spoke  with  feeUng  of  Sir 
Ponnambalam ’s  service  to  the  Society 
both  as  Vice-President  and  for  seven 
years  before  his  death  as  President. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Z.  Fernando,  who  is  now 
secretary  of  many  organisations  which 
were  founded  by  Sir  Ponnambalam, 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  work  that 
great  statesman  and  educator  had 
done  for  Ceylon. 

Malayan  Students 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Malayan  Students’  Union,  held  at  the 
Criterion  on  September  25th.  the 
President  of  the  Union,  M.  H.  G. 
Gan.  spoke  of  the  satisfactory  growth 
of  the  Union  and  the  fact  that  it  now 
has  two  members  on  the  consultative 
committee  which  looks  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  overseas  students.  Vice- 
President  Halim  bin  Rasib  proposed 


the  toast  to  the  guests  who  included 
the  Commissioner  for  Malaya.  Raja 
Sir  Uda  bin  Raja  Mohammed  and 
Lady  Uda,  the  President  of  the  Malay 
Society,  Abdullah  bin  Abdul  Rahman, 
and  Sir  Sidney  Palmer,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Malaya  Hall. 

Japan  Society 

One  of  the  Japanese  visitors  to 
London  during  the  month  was  ex- 
Premier  Hiyoshi  Ashida,  who  drew  a 
large  audience  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Japan  Society  on  September  29th 
when  he  talked  on  present  day  Japan 
and  her  problems.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  number  of 
questions  directed  to  the  speaker  after 
his  lecture  and  the  frankness  with 
which  he  answered  them. 

Many  members  of  the  Japan 
Society  were  also  amongst  the  audi¬ 
ence  which  crowded  the  main  lecture 
hall  of  Bedford  College  to  overflowing 
to  watch  a  demonstration  of  Cha  No 
Fu,  the  Japanese  tea  ceremony,  by 
Mrs.  Orr-Ewing.  The  demonstration 
was  organised  by  the  Buddhist 
Society,  whose  President,  Mr. 
Christmas  Humphreys,  took  the  chair 


LONDON’S  HONG  KONG  RESTAURANT 

58-60,  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
London.  W.l 

1  minute  from  Piccadilly  (Ger  6847) 
Open  daily  noon  to  II  p.m.,  including 
Sundays.  Fully  licens^. 


Books  of  China  Exhibition 

An  exhibition  of  modern  Chinese 
books  and  other  works  of  art,  or¬ 
ganised  by  Collet’s,  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  October  1st  by  Mr.  Derek 
Bryan,  O.B.E..  formerly  First  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  British  Embassy  in  China. 

Almost  all  the  books  were  in 
Chinese  scripts,  and  noticeable  were 
several  coloured  children’s  books, 
some  of  purely  Chinese  origin  and 
others  being  translations  of  Grimm’s 
Fairy  Tales,  The  Water  Babies  and 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Other  transla¬ 
tions  into  Chinese  included  some  of 
such  authors  as  Charlotte  Bronte. 
Balzac.  Hugo.  Molidre.  Shakespeare 
Jane  Austen,  Dickens,  Hardy,  Shaw 
and  Galsworthy. 
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FilOM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Hire  liirowiiie:  in  AuMtralia 

Australia  now  produces — in  her  highly  mechanised 
Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Area — more  than  enough  rice  for 
her  own  needs.  She  is  now  examining  the  possibility  of 


producing  an  even  greater  surplus  for  Asia.  It  is  hoped 
to  use  the  Northern  Territory,  523,000  sq.  m.  of  desert, 
jungle,  and  untamed  land,  for  this  purpose. 


Rice  growing  in  Australia  dates  from  some  50  years 
ago,  when  Chinese  working  in  the  gold  mines  at  Pine 
Creek,  near  Darwin,  first  cultivated  rice  for  their  own  use. 
In  1915-16  small  trials  with  upland  varieties  were  carried 
out  but  proved  a  failure.  In  1924-25,  157  acres  were  put 
under  cultivation  in  the  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Area. 
This  attempt  was  successful.  Production  expanded 
rapidly,  until  in  1950-51,  a  record  year,  452  rice-growers 
working  36,945  acres,  sent  76,500  tons  to  the  Rice  Market¬ 
ing  Board.  With  an  average  yield  of  more  than  two  tons 
an  acre,  the  area  has  one  of  the  highest  rice  yields  in  the 
world. 

Now  attention  is  being  turned  to  the  North  of 


Australia  where,  in  1945,  Australian  scientists  first  set  up 
experimental  stations  to  try  to  determine  which  varieties  of 
rice  could  be  grown.  Many  difficulties  had  to  be  faced— 
not  only  the  climatic  conditions  but  also  pests  such  as 
swarms  of  grasshoppers,  birds  and  kangaroos.  In  1951  a 
Rice  Advisory  Committee  v/as  formed  and  it  recom¬ 
mended  two  areas  for  immediate  trial  in  the  Katherine- 
Darwin  region.  Three  experimental  stations  were  set  up 
and  various  types  of  grain  were  tried.  Part  of  the  crop 
grew  thickly  and  well,  especially  the  imported  South-East 
Asian  varieties.  According  to  Mr.  Paul  Hasluck,  the 
Minister  for  Territories,  the  Australian  problem  is  one  of 
agricultural  engineering.  When  Australia  can  train  and 
use  the  agricultural  engineer  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
scientist  and  cultivator,  then  the  face  of  Australia’s  North 
will  be  changed. 

TenMingr  Invited  to  Ceylon 

Tensing  Norkay  of  Mt.  Everest  fame  has  been  invited 
to  lead  the  party  to  search  for  the  legendary  Divaguhava 
(a  famous  Buddhist  rock  temple  mentioned  in  many 
ancient  chronicles  of  the  East),  believed  to  be  situated 
somewhere  in  the  dense  almost  inaccessible  jungle  sur¬ 
rounding  the  holy  Adam’s  Peak  in  Ceylon.  The  expedi¬ 
tion,  organised  by  the  World  Fellowship  of  Buddhists,  will 
leave  for  the  7,360  feet  high  Peak  next  month.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  trip  are  nearing  completion,  and  five  sturdy 
men.  chosen  from  among  3.000  applications,  including  five 
from  abroad,  are  being  trained  in  the  art  of  mountain 
climbing.  Should  the  search  succeed,  the  World  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Buddhists  propose  to  erect  a  giant  statue  of  the 
Buddha  on  Adam’s  Peak  as  a  mark  of  commemoration. 

C'hester  llowleN  on  India'N  IKule 

Speaking  last  month  at  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  in  New  Delhi,  said  that  India 
is  the  “  standard  bearer  of  democracy  in  Asia.”  He  ; 
praised  the  Indian  government  and  the  Indian  people  for  ; 
their  progress  in  agricultural  reform,  irrigation,  disease 
prevention  and  education,  and  commended  the  Point  Four 
assistance  the  US  is  giving  India.  But  he  warned  against 
‘‘  masterminding  India’s  future  from  Washington.” 

ANian  Cottaere  InduNtrieN 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ECAFE  working  party  on  small- 
scale  industries  and  handicraft  marketing  which  took  place 
in  Bangkok  between  September  21st  and  26th.  Asian 
countries  were  advised  to  pay  greater  attention  to  their 
cottage  industries.  The  38  experts,  many  of  them  Asians, 
stressed  that,  while  handicraft  production  should  not  ven¬ 
ture  into  fields  suitable  for  larger  industries,  cottage  indus-  ^ 
tries  production  should  be  given  its  due  place  in  overall 
national  economic  planning.  The  experts  also  suggested 
the  formation  of  an  Asian  Regional  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  which  would  assist  the  various  countries  in  marketing  b 
handicraft  jM’oducts.  L 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 
Colonial  Reports 

A  series  published  annually  (or  biennially  for  smaller 
territories)  giving  details  of  prevailing  social, 
economic  and  geographical  conditions.  Each  of  the 
reports  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and  a  map. 
Recent  issues  for  Far  Eastern  Territories  include; — 

NORTH  BORNEO,  1952  6s.  Od.  (6s.  3d.) 

SARAWAK,  1952  10s.  6d.  (10s.  9d.) 

SINGAPORE,  1952  8s.  6d.  (9s.  Id.) 

Economic  Survey 
of  the  Colonial  Territories,  1951 

Volume  VI 

The  Mediterranean  and  Pacific  Territories  (Malta, 
Cyprus,  Gibraltar,  Fiji,  Tonga,  the  British  Solomon 
Islands  Protectorate,  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands, 
and  the  New  Hebrides).  With  map.  30s.  (30s.  4d.) 

Prices  in  brackets  include  United  Kingdom  postage 

HER  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

Post  Orders;  P.O.  Box  569,  London,  S.E.l,  England;  in  India; 
British  Information  Services.  New  Deihi;  in  Pakistan;  British 
Information  Services,  Karachi;  in  Malaya;  Government  Printing 
Office.  Singapore;  in  Ceylon;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cave  &,  Co.,  Ltd., 
Colombo;  in  China;  the  French  Bookstore,  Peiping.  Obtainable 
elsewhere  through  any  bookseller. 


SOVIET  EMPIRE 

The  Turks  In  Central  Asia  and  Stalinism 

Sir  Olaf  Caroe 

This  timely  book  by  the  author  of  The 
Wells  of  Power  is  the  first  comprehensive 
work  on  Russian  power  in  the  Middle  East 
to  appear  in  English  since  1889  when  Lord 
Curzon’s  Russia  in  Central  Asia  was 
published.  It  is  concerned  with  the  five 
so-called  republics  which  make  up  the 
territory  north  of  the  Oxus  and  Khorasan, 
once  known  as  Russian  Turkistan,  and  the 
author  has  based  his  conclusions  on  a  mass 
of  little-known  material  both  historical  and 
contemporary.  With  maps.  25s. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  LTD. 


BOOKS  on  the  | 

Land  and  Peasant  in  Japan  by  Andrew  J.  Grad  ^ 

{Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  $3.50)  ^ 

This  is  an  up  to  date  study  of  Japanese  agriculture  [ 

dealing  mainly  with  war  and  post-war  developments.  The  t 

author  has  been  interested  in  the  subject  over  a  period  of 
25  years  and  thus  brought  a  considerable  amount  of  back-  ^ 

ground  knowledge  to  his  job  in  the  immediate  post-war  | 

period  with  SCAP.  where  part  of  his  work  was  to  keep  in  < 

touch  with  the  country’s  rural  problems.  Too  little  is 
known  in  the  outside  world  of  the  agricultural  side  of  | 

Japan’s  economy  and,  in  what  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  ^ 

a  transition  period.  Dr,  Grad  has  tried  to  supply  a  tern-  j 

porary  means  of  bridging  this  gap  in  our  knowledge.  It  is  ^ 

unfortunate  that  his  very  thorough  work  should  have  been  j 

presented  in  its  present  mimeographed  form  which  is  liable  ^ 

to  put  off  all  but  the  most  definitely  interested  enquirers.  i 
The  period  with  which  the  volume  is  mainly  concerned 
has  seen  inflation  wipe  out  most  of  the  peasant’s  burden  of 
debt — as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  savings.  It  has  seen  great 
efforts  at  land  reforms,  efforts  which  have  been  imposed  ‘ 
from  outside  by  an  occupying  power  and  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  former  Supreme  Commander,  impatient  of  ^ 

delays  and  half  measures,  can  be  seen.  But  these  have  not  ^ 

had  the  full  beneficial  effect  expected  to  follow  for  the  | 

simple  reason  that  taxation  and  compulsory  deliveries  of 
crops  to  the  authorities  have  increased  the  burden  on  the 
small  farmer.  One  cannot  simply  legislate  undesirable 
aspects  of  a  rural  economy  out  of  existence  and  human  * 
ingenuity  will  always  find  ways  of  defeating  new  laws.  ] 

The  switch  over  to  food  production  in  wartime  led  to  ] 
reduced  production  of  natural  silk  and  today  the  silkworm  ‘ 
industry  is  experiencing  great  difficulties  in  regaining  a  ! 

market  into  which  new  materials  like  nylon  have  made  great  ' 

inroads.  ^ 

The  influence  of  peasant  unions,  in  the  view  of  Dr. 
Grad,  is  now  on  the  wane  and  agricultural  cooperatives  are 
•  still  very  weak  and  will  need  official  protection  in  the  face  ^ 

of  private  mercantile  and  business  competition.  The  ^ 

overall  picture  is  one  of  an  agricultural  economy  that  pre-  [ 

sents  many  weaknesses  and  yet  is  in  many  ways  far  stronger 
than  that  of  many  another  Asian  and  Latin  American  ' 
country.  The  way  out  seems  to  be  in  concerted  effort  to  | 
pool  resources  and  thus  speed  up  the  introduction  of  more 
efficient  and  rationalised  farming  techniques 

D.  S.  P.  ' 

The  Economic  Development  of  Ceylon.  Report  of  a  j 

Mission  organised  by  the  International  Bank  for  , 

Reconstruction  and  Development  at  the  request  of  the  , 

Government  of  Ceylon.  {Baltimore  :  Johm  Hopkins  , 

Press,  $7.50)  >  ( 

With  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  populations  in  i  j 
the  world,  Oylon  is  fast  approaching  the  time  when  the  j 
rate  of  increase  of  her  people  will  outstrip  her  growth  in  i  | 
productivity.  She  has  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  and  , 
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FAR  EAST 

that  is  in  facing  boldly  the  challenge  to  diversify  her 
economy  and  develop  her  resources  in  a  way  that  will  enable 
her  to  continue  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  life  that  is  high  by 
the  standards  of  Asia. 

To  this  end  she  has  invited  an  international  mission  of 
the  International  Bank  to  survey  her  development  and  out¬ 
line  a  plan  for  future  advance.  The  Mission,  headed  by 
Sir  Sydney  Caine,  has  presented  a  programme  for  a  six 
year  period  from  October,  1953,  which  is  expected  to  cost 
Rs.  1,600  million.  The  whole  field  of  productive  activity 
has  been  covered — ^including  such  matters  as  education  and 
health — and  the  role  which  state  and  private  enterprise 
might  play  is  also  indicated.  The  available  resources  have 
been  studied  and  while  it  is  recognised  that  the  island  is 
well  placed  in  this  matter,  it  is  emphasised  that  her  assets 
must  not  be  wasted  by  impetuous  or  ill-considered  action. 
The  allocation  of  priorities  is  most  important. 

Top  priority  is  given  to  farming — improving  existing 
agriculture  and  also  opening  up  new  lands.  To  these  the 
keys  are  in  education,  research  and  agricultural  extension 
on  the  one  hand,  and  irrigation,  jungle  clearance  and 
colonisation  on  the  other.  Improvements  in  transport, 
power  supply  and  industry  will  all  help  to  raise  output  from 
the  land,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  soil, 
the  most  irreplaceable  of  Ceylon’s  assets. 

Industry  comes  next.  For  years  it  will  contribute  less 
than  agriculture  to  the  country’s  wealth;  but  in  the  future, 
when  the  land  has  been  fully  exploited,  further  increases  in 
income  and  living  standards  must  come  through  industry 
and  in  the  next  six  years  the  foundation  must  be  laid  by 
research  and  education  and  by  fostering  a  variety  of  new 
industries  which  do  not  individually  call  for  too  much 
capital. 

Power,  transport,  health  and  education  are  each  given 
their  meed  of  attention  and  the  size  of  the  programme  is 
determined  in  the  main  by  the  island’s  own  ability  to  furnish 
capital  to  the  extent  of  Rs.250  million  a  year.  Of  the  total 
expenditure  of  Rs.  1,600  millions,  agriculture  and  allied 
activities  account  for  Rs.460  millions,  transport  for  Rs.430 
millions,  power  for  Rs.209  millions,  health  for  Rs.l95 
millions,  education  for  Rs.l45  millions  and  industry  for 
Rs.75  millions. 

It  is  expected  that  private  enterprise  will  make  a 
further  contribution  to  industrial  development,  but  on  the 
whole  the  Commission  favours  the  starting  of  initially  small 
industries  to  develop  know-how  and  industrial  techniques, 
rather  than  the  undertaking  of  single  large  schemes  which 
will  make  heavy  demands  on  the  limited  resources  avail¬ 
able.  Quite  rightly,  for  example,  the  Mission  advises  the 
Government  to  delay  action  where  a  steel  plant  is  concerneil 
as  this  will  imperil  other  more  urgent  schemes. 

More  than  once  in  the  report  one  comes  on  references 
to  the  reluctance  of  the  Ceylonese  to  do  heavy  manual 
work.  Much  labour  that  is  considered  debasing  falls  to  the 


SOME  OXFORD  BOOKS 


THE  VICEROYALTY 
OF  LORD  RIPON 
1880-1884 

By  S.  GOPAL 
21i.  net 

[Oxford  Hi.ttorical  Series) 

In  this  study  of  Lord  Ripon’s  Viceroyalty,  based  on 
the  original  documents,  the  author  seeks  to  show  how 
Lord  Ripon’s  administration  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  fulfilment  of  British  rule  in  Indian  Independence 
and  the  close  partnership  which  now  exists  between 
India  and  Great  Britain. 
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JUNGLE  LORE 

By  JIM  CORBETT 
IQr.  6d.  net 

Colonel  Corbett  set  out  to  present  in  this  new  book 
‘  all  I  have  learnt  in  a  lifetime  of  jungle  lore  ’,  and 
readers  will  learn  through  its  pages  how  the  author 
acquired  the  expert  knowledge  and  the  rare  skill 
which  enabled  him  to  undertake  with  success  the 
many  adventures  detailed  in  his  other  books. 
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LANDLORD  AND 
PEASANT  IN  PERSIA 

By  A.  K.  S.  L  AM  BTON 
42s.  net 

.  .  she  has  brought  together,  obviously  with  as 
much  labour  as  learning,  a  wealth  of  carefully  sifted 
material  that  has  not  been  easily  available  to  the 
Western  student.  .  .  .’  .Manchester  Guardian 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs. 
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lot  of  Indians  and  among  the  shortcomings  of  the  island’s 

educational  system  is  the  inability  of  children  to  apply  their 
knowledge  in  practice  for  which,  in  part,  parental  and 
caste  prejudices  against  practical  subjects  and  hobbies  are 
to  be  blamed. 

A  most  valuable  document  and  one  which  will  take  its 

place  in  the  economic  history  of  Ceylon. 

Argus 

Free  India  in  Asia  by  Werner  Levi  (University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  $2.75) 

Dr.  Levi  has  tried  to  give  as  dispassionately  as 

possible  an  account  of  India’s  relations  with  other  nations, 
especially  since  1947.  He  refers  in  his  preface  to  the 
difficulty  of  his  task  and  it  has  to  be  admitted  after  reading 
through  his  book  that  he  has  not  made  a  bad  job  of  it.  On 
the  whole  the  interpretation  has  been  a  sympathetic  one  m 

explaining  the  transition  from  what  might  be  called  a  pan- 

Asian  opposition  to  imperialism  to  a  somewhat  confused 
situation  in  which  many  voices  are  heard  but  the  prevailing 
one  is  that  of  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  who  professes  to 
keep  out  power  blocs  while  striving  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  country. 


) 


i 


The  officially  stated  aims  (which  are  presumably  sup¬ 
ported  by  most  educated  Indians)  are  peace;  an  end  ot 
imperialism  and  racism;  and  freedom  for  political  [ 
manoeuvre.  The  attitude  of  India  to  Western  and  Com-  ^ 
mumst  imperialism  are  studied  and  it  is  noted  that  the 
country  is  taking  steps  to  protect  herself  against  Communist 
expansionism  and  booming  more  lenient  in  her  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Western  imperialism.  * 


While  the  idea  of  Indian  leadership  of  Asia  is  viewed  | 
with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  by  smaller  countries  L 
fearing  a  new  imperialism,  and  is  therefore  disclaimed  by  [ 
official  India  as  something  that  is  being  thrust  upon  her,  . 
she  has  been  very  active  in  trying  to  find  friends  in  South-  [ 
East  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  In  this  she  has  to  face  a 
certain  amount  of  rivalry  from  Pakistan,  because  of  the 
unsolved  Kashmir  dispute  which  tends  to  poison  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  to  embarrass  the  countries  which  are  being  t 
wooed.  Dr.  Levi  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  selfish  con-  ' 
siderations  relating  to  the  Kashmir  issue  have  had  an  [ 
influence  on  India’s  whole  conduct  in  the  international  ^ 
field,  even  when  dealing  with  a  matter  as  little  connected  1 
with  Kashmir  as  Korea.  I 

Bernard  Fonseca 

Mohammedanism  by  H.  A.  R.  GiBB  (Oxford  University 
Press,  6s.) 

A  second  edition  of  Professor  Gibb’s  concise  account 
of  the  origin,  development  and  historical  role  of  Islam. 
The  text  has  now  been  revised  in  the  light  of  recent  work  i 
on  Islamic  jurisprudence,  and  special  reference  is  made  to  . 
the  emergence  of  Pakistan  as  the  largest  Muslim  state  in  ! 
the  world.  | 

M.  K. 
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Private  Life  of  an  Indian  Prince  by  Muuc  Raj  Anand 

{Hutchinson,  125.  (>d.) 

This  novel  tells  the  tale  of  a  sex-ridden  ruler  of  a  small 
Indian  State  (population  500.(XX))  with  all  the  vivid  descrip¬ 
tive  power  which  the  author  has  long  shown  he  possesses. 

Woven  into  this  sordid  story  is  a  not  too  far  fetched  political 

philosophy  which  in  effect  attributes  the  ills  suffered  by  the 

people  of  “  Sham  Pur  ”  to  the  mistaken  tolerance  derived 
from  the  relationships  between  the  British  Paramount 
Power  and  the  Indian  States,  by  virtue  of  the  assurances 
given  by  the  Proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1858.  Mr. 

Anand  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  rapid  merger  of  the 
Indian  States  in  the  new  States  of  India  after  Partition. 

For  his  imaginative  gifts  the  reader  is  sometimes  grateful 
but  at  other  times  to  be  pitied  since  imagination  is  not 
always  free  from  ignorance,  especially  when  it  is  braced  by 
prejudice  whether  against  the  former  British  ra]  or  against 

the  present  Republican  regime  at  New  Delhi.  “  Vicky,” 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  own  passions  and  a  not  always 
ignoble  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  ruler,  has  for  his  confidant 
and  “  eye-witness  ”  an  Indian  doctor  whose  Boswellian 
asides  do  much  to  knit  the  narrative  into  coherence.  Yet 
for  all  Mr.  Anand’s  brilliance  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Maharaja  is  a  pathological  case — not  necessarily  untrue 
to  life  but  so  painfully  dominated  by  one  degraded  obsession 
as  to  prompt  the  wish  that  Mr.  Anand  had  turned  his 
genius  to  a  more  rewarding  study. 

Edwin  Haward 

Beyond  the  High  Himalayas  by  William  O.  Douglas 

(Gollancz,  16s.) 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  set  out  a  couple  of  years  ago  on 
travels  to  Eastern  lands  which  he  no  doubt  found  very 
stimulating  and  which  provided  him  with  some  very  good 
material  for  readable  travelogues.  He  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  much  more  than  the  average  tourist  and  to  meet  a 
great  variety  of  people.  On  the  strength  of  all  that  he  heard 
and  saw  he  has  in  the  present  volume  given  us  a  good 
description  of  Pakistan’s  North  West  Frontier  and  of 
Ladakh  and  Lahul — one  traveller’s  description — and  I 
enjoyed  the  reading  of  it  all.  He  tried  bis  hand  at  bridge¬ 
building.  at  doctoring  the  sick  and  even  awakened  a  strong 
emotional  interest  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  fair  lady.  As 
a  visitor  for  a  short  stay  he  found  much  to  comment  upon 
but  no  one  would  treat  his  comments  as  being  in  any  way 
authoritative  and  presumably  he  would  not  wish  to  be  so 
treated  after  a  short  stay. 

Yet  when  he  muses  on  the  proximity  of  the  area  to 
Russia  and  China  he  is  afflicted  with  the  usual  current 
American  obsession  and  does  not  hesitate  to  indulge  in 
reflections  on  how  to  win  these  peoples  from  Communism. 
He  is  convinced  by  his  fellow  Americans  that  the  dollar  can 
be  used  to  raise  standards  in  the  villages  and  so  convert 
people  to  acceptance  of  American  ideals  and  thus  raise 
American  prestige.  He  talks  in  terms  of  “  sealing  off  ”  the 
area  from  Cbmmunism  as  if  the  people  of  any  country  could 
be  persuaded  to  seal  themselves  off  from  their  neighbours 
to  oblige  politicians  of  another  land  at  a  safe  distance  from 


- pitnutn  - 

An  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering 

By  T.  K.  Ron,  M.Sc.,  M.I.Chem.E.,  A.M.lnst.F.;  Lecturer  in  dtemical 
EniiiKcrins  at  the  Univenity  of  Birmingham.  21/-  net. 

**.  .  .  should  be  ftHind  of  high  value  by  all  students  of  chemical  engineering 
from  whatever  direction  they  approach  the  subiect.** 

Chemticai  Trade  Joarmal. 

Thermodynamics  Applied  to  Heat  Engines 

By  E.  H.  I.cwiu,  Ph.U.,  B.Sc.,  A.M.l.Mcch.E.  A  Fifth  Edition  of  a  standard 
work  in  the  Pitman  “  Pnitincerinii  Degree  ’’  Series.  30/-  net. 

.  .  thoroughly  recommendctl  as  an  excellent  textbook.” 

Jourmit  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society. 

The  Design  of  Dams 

By  A.  Bourgin;  translated  by  Frank  F.  Fergusson.  This  work  sets  out  clearly 
the  design  thcttrics  of  gravity  dams,  arch  dams  and  counterfon  and  hollow 
dams.  4S/>  net. 

The  Identification  of  Textile  Fibres 

By  Bruno  l.uniak.  A  translation  of  the  .Second  Edition  of  the  Swiss  text. 
4S/-  net. 

**  It  is  a  very  ih«>rough  investigation  into  practical  qualitative  and  quamitativig 
analysis  of  mixed  fibrous  materials.** 

Sitk  and  Rayan. 

Radioactivity  and  Radioactive  Substances 

By  Sir  James  C'hadwick.  Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Professor  J.  Rotblat. 
M.A.  A  new  Fourth  Edition  of  this  well-known  bo^,  which  includes  an 
entirely  new  chapter  on  nuclear  structure.  12/6  net. 

Sir  l$<aar  Pitman  &  Ltd. 
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Four  excellent  books  of  special  Interest  to 
readers  of  Eastern  World 

ivi.yuoH  o.y  cni.yA 

Raja  Hutheesing 

‘  Full  of  first-rate  information  ...  a  valuable  and  very 
readable  addition  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the 
country  which  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
of  Asia.’ 

12s.  6d.  Daily  Telegraph 

\EIIHL' 

D.  F.  Karaka 

‘  One  of  the  most  remarkable  perf-portraits  of  a  living 
statesman  to  be  published  for  many  years.’ 

10s.  Manchester  Evening  News 

HEIRN 

Gordon  Young 

With  a  Foreword  by  Sir  David  Kelly,  GCMG 
The  only  comprehensive  account  in  English  of  the  careers 
and  personalities  of  Soviet  Russia’s  leading  citizens. 
Authoritative,  lively  and  up-to-date. 

12s.  6d. 

.RINNIOIX  TO  KOREA 

Edgar  S.  Kennedy 

'  A  factual,  serious  book  .  .  .  illuminated  by  a  power  of 
vivid  description  and  flashes  of  admirable  humour.’ 

16s.  Times  Literary  Supplement 
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developments  in  the  use  of  films,  filmstrips, 
television,  broadcasting,  wallsheets,  epidia¬ 
scopes,  gramophones,  tape-recorders,  play 
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expert  knowledge  and  practical  classroom 
experience. 
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the  scene  of  the  sealing  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  the 
best  answer  to  the  Iron  Curtain  lowered  in  the  West  is  more 
Iron  Curtains  in  the  East. 

Argus 

Akbar’s  Religious  Thought  Reflected  in  Mogul 
Painting  by  Emmy  Wellesz  {George  Allen  and 
Unwin,  \2s.  6d.) 

Akbar’s  deep  absorption  with  matters  of  the  spirit  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  brought  together  men  of  various 
faiths  and  led  to  a  most  fruitful  interchange  of  ideas.  In 
the  field  of  art  the  Persian  masters  of  miniature  painting 
introduced  their  work  and  with  the  collaboration  of  local 
artists,  some  of  them  Muslim  but  most  of  them  Hindu,  a 
new  style  of  painting  came  to  birth.  And  later  in  the  reign 
of  Akbar  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  European  naturalism  on  the  new  painting,  an 
influence  which  was  definitely  the  outcome  of  the  Emperor’s 
interest  in  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  the  author  describes 
Akbar’s  quest  for  truth  and  this  is  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  new  style  in  art  that  it  developed.  There  are  40 
plates  of  illustrations  which  show  very  clearly  how  the 
blending  of  ideas  from  Persia  and  the  West  with  those 
of  the  mediaeval  Hindu  artists  produced  a  style  of  great 
vitality  which  endured  for  many  generations  and  spread  to 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Farrukhsiyar 
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India:  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  1952 

{HMSO,  11s.) 

The  latest  in  the  series  of  overseas  economic  surveys 
prepared  by  British  Commercial  Diplomatic  officials  and 
trade  commissioners,  this  400  page  volume  is  a  source  of 
information  which  no  one  with  trade  interests  in  the  East 
can  afford  to  neglect.  It  follows  the  pattern  of  the  previous 
report  written  in  1949  and  the  author,  Mr.  Rowland  Owen, 
who  held  the  post  of  UK  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in 
India  till  recently,  says  that  he  was  encouraged  by  favour¬ 
able  comments  received  on  the  value  of  the  previous 
volume  as  a  compendium  of  information  not  easily  available 
elsewhere  to  keep  to  the  same  plan  even  at  the  expense  of 
enlarging  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

A  brief  account  of  recent  events  in  India,  including 
such  subjects  as  the  elections,  integration  of  the  states, 
relations  with  Pakistan  and  economic  planning,  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  the  country’s  finance,  commerce,  industrial 
and  agricultural  policy  and  social  and  other  factors  bearing 
on  production  and  trade,  including  health,  housing,  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  problem  of  displaced  persons.  Then  comes 
a  most  important  review  of  India’s  resources  and  depend¬ 
ence  on  external  supplies  and  a  most  thorough  review  it  is. 
for  it  gives  very  complete  figures  for  matters  like  mineral 
resources  and  needs  which  I  do  not  recall  having  found  in 
any  other  publication  at  a  time  when  these  data  were  needed 
and  officialdom  could  not  supply  them  in  Delhi.  Then 
follow  chapters  on  the  electrical  resources  and  the  much 
publicised  river  projects  and  on  communications. 

That  it  is  possible  to  enliven  the  pages  of  a  purely 
factual  summary  packed  with  figures  by  means  of  some 
interesting  little  glimpses  of  the  Indian  scene  that  might 
escape  the  notice  of  the  local  commentator  is  seen  for 
instance  in  the  note  on  radio  advertising.  If  one  may  offer 
a  suggestion  to  the  compilers  of  this  survey  it  is  that  the 
next  in  the  series  might  contain  a  comp>rehensive  index  to 
enable  the  reader  to  locate  such  references  easily. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

Monumenta  Nipponica,  1953.  Vol.  IX.  No.  1/2  (Japan  : 

Sophia  University.  Europe:  E.  J.  Brill,  I^iden, 

Hyland,  $6  p.a.) 

A  number  of  worth-while  articles  are  included  in  this 
edition  of  a  most  active  publication  devoted  to  Japanese 
studies.  Space  does  not  permit  a  lengthy  discussion  of  any 
of  them  but  mention  should  be  made  of  a  study  by  Oscar 
Beni  on  “  Naturalism  in  Japanese  Literature.”  He  traces 
this  from  the  Meiji  period,  discusses  the  influence  of 
western  writers,  English.  French  and  Russian,  the  effects  of 
industrialisation  and  its  subsequent  widening  of  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor.  He  concludes  that,  for  all  its 
naturalism,  Japanese  naturalism  sprang  from  an  essentially 
romantic  philosophy  and  that  it  is  largely  autobiographical. 
The  article  is  extremely  well  written  and  leaves  one  hoping 
that  some  of  the  works  he  abstracts  may  some  day  be 


translated,  giving  the  western  world  a  truer  picture  of  some 
of  the  problems  of  modem  Japan. 

Carmen  Blacker  has  translated  from  the  Japanese 
”  Conditions  in  an  Old  Feudal  Qan  ”  an  important  his¬ 
torical  source  book  by  Fukuzawa  Yukichi  (born  1835),  the 
liberal  pioneer  in  education  and  the  introduction  of  western 
culture,  founder  of  Keio  University  and  the  Jiji  Press 
One  of  the  most  respected  men  in  modern  Japanese 
history,  Fukuzawa  was  born  into  the  class  which  he 
discusses.  This  is  a  most  fascinating  account  of  their 
struggle  to  achieve  western  learning,  their  frustrations, 
dangers,  their  prejudices,  poverty  and  barriers  to  advance¬ 
ment. 

Paul  Wilfred  O’Brien  contributes  an  annotated  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  “  Chapter  on  Reality  from  the  Madhyantavibhaga- 
castra  ”  in  the  version  of  Hsiian-tsang.  the  Chinese 
missionary  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  Thomas  Baty  continues 
his  “  Literary  Introduction  of  Japan  to  Europe,”  and  two 
philological  articles  are  included  inter  alia. 

Peter  C.  Swann 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools : 

We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 
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WALTER  KOLARZ 

The  Peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Far  East 

The  first  account  of  the  Soviet  “  nationalities  ”  policy 
towards  Russia's  Autonomous  Republics  and  other 
national  groups  within  the  Soviet  Far  East,  and  toward^ 
the  Mongol  People's  Republic. 

Though  self-contained,  this  new  work  by  Walter 
Kolarz  is  a  continuation  of  his  Russia  and  Her  Colonies, 
and  as  with  that  earlier  work  he  has  based  his  text  on 
Soviet  published  documentary  material,  drawing  upon 
the  works  of  Soviet  writers  for  the  enlargement  of  it  and 
for  commentary.  180  pages  with  maps.  Bound  in  cloth 
boards  with  picture  jacket  15*  M  net. 

By  the  same  author 

Russia  and  Her  Colonies  2Ss  net  From  all  booksellers 

George  Philip  &  Son  Limited 

30-32  FLEET  STREET  LONDON  EC  4 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

rw^HE  position  of  Japan  as  one  of  the  world’s  important  trading 
nations  was  brought  into  focus  by  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Trades  and  Tariffs  in  Geneva.  Before  the 
start  of  the  war  in  Korea  the  Japanese  economy  was  bolstered  to 
a  large  extent  by  US  aid,  and  exports  at  that  time  had  not  really 
begun  to  get  into  any  sort  of  stride.  The  Korean  war  injected 
some  life  into  Japanese  trade  because  of  the  special  procurements 
by  the  United  States.  With  the  equipment  and  machinery  built  up 
in  the  1930$  Japan  has,  in  many  industries,  a  capacity  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements.  Japan  was,  says  George  Rosen  in  an 
article  on  Japanese  industry  since  the  war  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics  (Harvard,  US,  August,  1953),  “the  one 
major  industrial  country  able  to  meet  rapidly  the  greatly  increased 
world  demand  for  industrial  products  which  followed  the  out¬ 
break  ”  of  the  Korean  war.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  high  price 
of  Japanese  products  was  often  offset  by  the  promise  of  early 
delivery,  but  recently,  since  the  Korean  truce,  early  delivery  dates 
are  of  no  great  advantage.  Mr.  Rosen  points  out  that  Japanese 
businessmen  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  “  general  necessity 
of  reducing  costs  if  Japan  is  to  compete  successfully  in  the  export 
of  a  wide  variety  and  large  volume  of  products  in  the  future.” 

This  is  confirmed  by  an  article  in  The  Oriental  Economist 
(Tokyo,  August,  1953)  on  the  effect  of  the  Korean  war  on  Japan’s 
trade,  which  says  that  “  as  long  as  the  high  commodity  price  level 
continues  and  export  trade  remains  centred  on  consumer  goods, 
we  cannot  bank  too  much  on  export.”  The  paper  says  that  Japan 
must  “  cast  off  the  dream  of  an  export  trade  based  on  textile  and 
sundry  goods,”  because  her  pre-war  market  in  South-East  Asia 
is  drying  up  now  that  the  countries  there  are  making  strong  efforts 
to  reduce  imports  of  such  goods  while  concentrating  on  purchases 
of  capital  equipment  needed  for  industrialisation. 


finance  circles,  since  it  is  packed  with  sound  common  sense :  “All 
reasonable  peo{de  will  agree  that  foreign  investment  should  be 
neither  sought  nor  given  on  terms  that  are  repugnant  to  Asian 
self-respect,  for  therein  would  lie  the  seeds  of  much  future 
trouble.” 

Soviet  Central  Asia,  an  area  which  receives  scant  attention 
from  writers  nowadays,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Sir  Olai 
Caroe  in  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York,  October,  1953).  The  author’s 
theme  is  Moscow’s  policy  of  colonialism  in  central  Asia.  He 
quotes  from  the  Soviet  declaration  of  rights  of  1917,  which  talks 
of  equality  and  sovereignty  for  the  various  peoples  of  far  Russia,  { 
then  goes  on  to  show  how  Moscow  has  deviated  from  the  “  free¬ 
dom  for  all  ”  policy,  and  finishes  by  showing  how  the  old 
civilisations  of  central  Asia  still  retain  their  characteristics  despite  I 
flattening  out  under  Soviet  pressure.  < 

As  a  sort  of  an  appendix  to  the  article  on  the  “  resurgence  ’ 
of  military  elements  in  Japan  ”  by  Robert  Guillain  which  appeared 
in  Pacific  Affairs  a  year  ago  (and  which  was  noted  in  this  column),  * 

Hanji  Kinoshita  gives  a  further  account  on  the  same  subject,  ' 

which  he  calls  “  Echoes  of  Militarism  in  Japan,”  in  the  current  • 

issue  of  Pacific  Affairs  (New  York,  September,  1953).  It  brings  * 

the  study  up  to  date,  and  lays  bare  the  whole  dangerous  activities  ^ 

of  frustrated  military  and  naval  men  in  Japan.  The  same  issue 
of  the  magazine  has  an  article  by  G.  S.  Bhargava  defending  ^ 

Socialism  in  Asia  which  has  been  under  attack  recently  by  such  ^ 

people  as  M.  N.  Roy.  The  author  makes  a  number  of  points  on  j 

the  “  positive  aspects  of  Asian  Socialism,”  but  they  are  not  all  ^ 

convincing.  Socialism  in  Asia,  although  it  has  much  the  same 
objective  as  its  counterpart  in  the  west,  must,  of  necessity,  be  $ 

adapted  to  suit  the  different  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  ; 

area.  It  is  with  the  object  of  understanding  that  difference  that  c 

the  British  Labour  Party  has  started  the  British-Asian  Socialist  s 

Fellowship,  and  in  the  first  issue  of  East  and  West  (London,  s 

Transport  House,  Autumn,  1953),  the  Fellowship’s  journal,  i 

Kenneth  Younger,  M.P.,  says  “  it  is  no  use  for  westerners  to  * 

imagine  that  .  .  .  the  fate  of  Asia  can  any  longer  be  determined  ^ 
by  western  conditions.”  Nevertheless,  he  goes  on,  the  ties  between  ^ 
the  two  Socialist  groups  are  strong  enough  for  common  problems  ^ 
to  be  worked  out  together.  ^ 

Unesco’s  quarterly  bulletin  on  Fundamental  and  Adult  Educa-  I 
tion  (July,  1953),  in  a  report  on  the  literacy  campaign  in  s 

Indonesia,  says  that  a  10-year-plan  for  literacy  work  has  been  ^ 
started  by  the  Government,  but  that  the  plan,  if  it  is  left  as  it 
stands  at  present,  will  not  take  ten,  but  nearer  50  years  to  end  * 
illiteracy  among  Indonesians  over  the  age  of  13.  The  system  is,  ^ 
therefore,  to  be  reorganised  by  changing  the  organisation  of  ^ 
courses.  Unesco’s  object  is  to  produce  results  in  the  shortest  ^ 

possible  time.  ’  j. 


Geoffrey  Tyson,  writing  in  Lloyds  Bank  Review  (London, 
October,  1953)  on  “  Savings  and  Plannings  in  Asia,”  says  that  the 
total  of  new 'capital  involved  in  the  planning  projects  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  is  gargantuan.  The  domestic  savings  in  all  the 
countries  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  China  and  Japan,  he 
says,  is  less  than  “  is  required  to  finance  their  ambitious  develop¬ 
ment  schemes.”  Later  in  the  article  Mr.  Tyson  goes  on  to  regret 
that  the  governments  of  S.E.  Asia  have  seen  no  special  merits  in 
private  enterprise.  An  important  part  of  India’s  five  year  plan, 
he  observes,  “  has  been  delegated  to  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,’’  and  the  fact  that  capitalism  survives  in  such  a  critical 
atmosphere  “  says  a  good  deal  for  the  inherent  strength  of  the 
system.”  He  indulges  in  a  little  preaching  about  the  success  of 
the  five  year  plan,  and  also  about  the  loss  of  money  to  the  Indian 
Government  now  that  the  ruling  princes  and  wealthy  zemindars 
have  been  done  away  with,  but  at  the  end  of  his  article  he  makes 
a  statement  which  should  be  carefully  noted  by  banking  and 


If  the  editor  of  Pacific  Islands  Monthly  (Sydney,  August, 
1953)  had  his  way,  the  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  would  remain  illiterate  and  in  subjection  for  ever. 
From  his  leading  article  on  New  Guinea  he  believes  firmly  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  white  man,  a  point  of  view  which  is  quite 
shocking  in  this  year  of  1953. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  ASOKA 
PILLAR  OF  RHIJRAIVESWAR 

By  K.  C.  Panigrahi  (Madras) 


The  Kalinga  War  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  career 
of  Asoka  and  also  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  and  the  world. 
The  terrible  war,  in  the  words  of  Asoka,  resulted  in  one 
hundred  thousand  people  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
carried  away  as  captives  and  many  more  that  number  dying  of 
starvation  and  disease  that  followed  in  its  wake. 

.In  an  age  when  the  accepted  form  of  warfare  was  mainly  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  these  figures  would  have  been  staggering  to  a 
war-like  but  noble  monarch.  Horrified  at  the  immense  carnage 
of  his  own  creation  and  struck  with  remorse,  Asoka  gave  up,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  conquest  by  the  sword  and  turned  to  conquest 
through  Dharma. 

Missionaries  were  sent  to  far-off  lands,  rocks  hewn  and  pillars 
set  up  to  bear  his  immortal  edicts,  conferences  were  held  for 
religious  discussions,  morality  as  the  essence  of  humanity  was 
stressed  and  the  emperor  himself  set  the  standard  of  an  ideal  life 
by  denying  himself  princely  pleasures  and  burying  himself  in  the 
duties  of  the  state  for  the  uplift  of  the  people. 

But  the  country  of  Kalinga,  which  roughly  comprised  the 
southern  coastal  districts  of  modern  Orissa  during  the  Asokan 
age  and  which  was  directly  responsible  for  such  an  epoch-making 
change,  was  not  yet  known  to  have' possessed  any  Asokan  pillar, 
although  Asoka’s  rock  edicts  still  exist  at  Dhauli  near  Bhubane¬ 
swar  and  at  Jaugada  in  the  Ganjam  District.  The  absence  of  an 
Asokan  pillar  in  Kalinga  would  appear  contrary  to  the  logical 
sequence  of  events  that  must  have  followed  its  conquest,  for  as  a 
conquered  country  it  must  have  received  the  emperor’s  special 
attention  for  good  government  and  also  for  the  promulgation  of 
his  Dharma. 

Relying  on  such  a  possibility,  years  ago  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Dr.  Rajendralal  Mitra  had  suggested  that  the  colossal 
lingam  now  enshrined  in  the  Bhaskareswar  temple  at  Bhubane¬ 
swar  might  have  been  a  remnant  of  an  Asokan  pillar.  But  since 
his  suggestion  was  based  on  no  other  evidence  save  similarity, 
most  of  the  later  scholars  writing  upon  the  monuments  at 
Bhubaneswar  took  no  notice  of  it  and  some  even  directly 
refuted  it. 

The  truth  has,  however,  come  out.  The  unquestioned 
evidence,  now  available,  prove  the  existence  of  an  Asokan  pillar  at 
Bhubaneswar  beyond  any  doubt.  The  circumstances  leading  to 
its  discovery  form  an  interesting  story  of  the  triumph  of 
archseology. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rajendralal  Mitra  when  1 
subjected  the  colossal  lingam  of  the  Bhaskareswar  temple  to  close 
examination,  it  was  found  to  be  one  very  unlike  the  numerous 
Siva  lingam  of  Bhubaneswar.  Its  dimensions  are  unusual  for  an 
ordinary  ,Siva  lingam,  being  nine  feet  in  height,  twelve  feet  and 
five  inches  in  circumference  at  its  base,  enclosed  by  a  railing 
(saki)  with  an  outer  circumference  of  about  20  feet.  Like  other 
lingams,  it  has  no  smooth  surface,  but  on  the  contrary  the  original 
smoothness  has  been  destroyed  by  deliberate  heavy  chiselling.  It 
has  no  rounded  top,  but  in  its  place  there  is  a  tapering  protection 
indicating  the  remnant  of  a  monolithic  pillar.  Its  railing,  instead 
of  being  made  with  a  single  block  of  stone,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  others,  is  made  up  of  four  pieces  joined  together.  This  device 
indicates  that  the  lingam  was  in  situ  and  the  railing  has  been  fitted 
in  later  on.  These  peculiarities  of  unusual  character  led  to  further 
scrutiny  which  revealed  the  traces  of  Brahmi  letters  on  a  vertical 
portion  of  the  lingam  where  chiselling  seems  to  have  been  less 


The  Lion  capital  discovered  at  Bhuhaneswar 


heavy.  The  attention  of  the  archaeologists  working  in  the 
Sisupalgarh  excavations  was  drawn  to  these  traces  but,  since  they 
were  of  doubtful  character  the  experts  were  sceptical,  although 
they  agreed  that  the  lingam  was  of  an  unusual  character  and  that 
the  deliberate  chisellings  all  over  its  body  were  inexplicable. 

Further  searches  therefore  continued,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  railing  pillar  half  buried  in  earth  about  375  feet 
to  the  north  of  the  northern  door  of  the  temple.  This  pillar  has 
four  sides  of  which  the  broader  two  have  leaf-shaped  sockets  that 
evidently  received  the  crossbars  (suchis)  from  both  sides  and  the 
narrower  two  have  each  a  decorative  female  figure.  At  the  top 
there  is  a  small  projection  which  was  fitted  into  the  socket  in  the 
coping  stone  (ushnisa).  This  pillar  might  or  might  not  have  been 
connected  with  a  railing  fence  usually  found  round  the  stupas  and 
Asokan  pillars  but  its  discovery  gave  an  incentive  for  the  search 
of  the  capital  of  the  Asokan  pillar  to  complete  the  evidence  and 
to  make  it  conclusive. 

Fortunately,  only  about  40  feet  from  the  northern  door  of  the 
temple,  the  top  portion  of  a  figure,  very  much  weather-beaten,  but 
sharply  distinguished  in  colour  and  fabric  from  the  stones  of  the 
temples,  was  discovered  and  this,  when  dug  out,  proved  to  be  the 
front  portion  of  a  colossal  lion  usually  found  at  the  top  of  an 
Asokan  pillar.  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  its  discovery  some 
members  of  the  Excavation  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Archseology,  then  working  at  Sisupalgarh,  came  to  the  spot  and 
took  a  photograph  of  it  in  situ. 

The  lion,  measuring  3  feet  and  7  inches  in  height  and  8  feet 
and  7  inches  in  circumference  at  its  broadest  part,  is  now  in  the 
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Orissa  Provincial  Museum  at  Bhubaneswar,  and  since  its  discovery 
it  has  been  examined  by  some  eminent  archaeologists,  including 
Mr.  A.  Ghosh,  the  Deputy  Director  General  of  Archaeology. 

With  due  regard  to  the  evidence  connected  with  its 
discovery  nobody  has  yet  been  disinclined  to  take  it  to  be  the 
lion  of  an  Asokan  pillar.  The  Asokan  pillars  so  far  discovered 
are  known  to  have  possessed  capitals  consisting  of  four  lions 
standing  back  to  back,  a  single  line  or  a  single  bull.  The  lion 
discovered  at  Bhubaneswar  belongs  to  the  second  category  of  the 
Asokan  capitals.  It  possesses  the  features  of  an  Asokan  lion, 
but  not  the  high  polish  usually  found  on  the  Maurayan  sculptures. 


The  absence  of  the  high  polish  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  type  of 
stone  utilised  for  its  carving. 

The  present  temple  of  Bhubaneswar  dates  back  to  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  A.D.,  but  there  is  evidence 
in  the  body  of  the  temple  and  in  its  environs  to  show  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  temple.  It  seems  that  a  temple  had 
been  built  to  enshrine  the  pillar  converted  into  a  lingam,  but  when 
the  earlier  temple  was  ruined,  the  present  temple  was  constructed. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  an  ancient  well  with  steps  (vaphi) 
to  be  found  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  present 
temple,  which  might  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  Asokan 
pillar  or  of  the  earlier  temple. 


BURMA’S  FASTING  PREMIER 


By  Austin  de  Silva  (Colombo) 


IT  is  a  unique  event  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  any  extuntry 
to  stage  a  fast  as  a  protest  against  a  public  demonstration 
which  does  not  meet  with  his  approval. 

The  fast  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  particular  end  or  in 
support  of  a  national  cause  or  ptrinciple,  was  perfected  by 
Gandhi,  and  this  singular  mode  of  registering  a  protest  is 
particularly  prominent  and  extensively  practised  in  India. 
A  recent  case  in  point  was  that  of  the  Andhra  leader  Potti 
Sriramulu,  who  perished  in  the  attempt  but  accomplished 
the  purpose  of  his  fast,  which  was  to  compel  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  declare  Andhra  a  separate  State. 

And  now  the  Prime  Minister  of  Burma.  U  Nu— he  is 
no  longer  Thakin  Nu  as  he  has  given  up  the  prefix  Thakin. 
which  means  “  Master  ”  and  which  he  and  other  patriots 
adopted  during  the  British  period — has  also  realised  the 
power  of  the  fast  to  bring  about  great  achievements,  both 
national  and  personal. 

U  Nu  is  reported  to  have  undergone  a  fast  in  support 
of  something  quite  alien  to  and  prohibited  in  Buddhism 
although  he  is  one  of  the  most  devout  Buddhists  living 
today — a  Buddhist  who  is  practising  his  religion  as  opposed 
to  the  many  who  are  merely  Buddhists  only  in  name. 

One  of  the  principal  precepts  of  Buddhism  is  to  refrain 
from  taking  the  life  of  any  living  creature.  But  U  Nu 
fasted  in  order  to  support  the  right  of  Muslims  to  slaughter 
cattle  on  the  occasion  of  the  Id  festival  on  August  21st. 
At  the  same  time,  a  demonstration  against  the  slaughter 
was  conducted  by  Buddhist  monks  who  are  a  powerful 
body  in  Burma  and  who  can  influence  public  opinion 
Heavily  armed  police  reinforcements  had  to  stand  by  at 
Parliament  House  at  Rangoon  while  the  agitators  demon¬ 
strated. 

To  understand  U  Nu’s  attitude  to  this  vexed  question, 
one  must  understand  the  man  himself  and  his  outlook  on 
life  and  politics.  Buddhism  is  a  religion  of  tolerance  and 
as  a  devout  Buddhist.  U  Nu  has  equal  respect  for  other 
religions  and  religious  practices,  and  the  fast  he  undertook 
indicated  the  lengths  to  which  he  would  go  to  uphold  and 
achieve  his  principles. 

With  the  forces  under  his  command  he  could  have  met 


force  with  force  and  demonstrators  with,  perhaps,  a  police 
lathi  charge.  But  U  Nu  is  a  man  of  peace.  He  believes  in 
meeting  force  with  passive  resistance — another  Gandhian 
cult — rather  than  with  counter-aggression. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  the  present  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  and  the  disturbances  in  the  remote  districts  of  Burma 
would  have  been  crushed  and  suppressed  earlier  if  a  more 
military-minded  man  were  in  control.*  But  U  Nu  believes 
in  peaceful  penetration  and  peaceful  conquest  rather  than 
in  the  victories  of  war,  and  time  has  proved  the  truth  of  his 
convictions 

It  is  well  known  that  the  responsibilities  and  worries  of 
leadership  have  been  thrust  on  U  Nu  by  his  people  who 
have  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  him.  However  much  he 
would  like  to  throw  away  the  shackles  of  power  and  posi¬ 
tion,  he  has  been  forced  to  retain  the  Premiership  because 
he  is  the  only  man  who  could  keep  together  the  different 
factions  in  war-torn  Burma  today. 

Many  times  he  has  requested  his  colleagues  to  relieve 
him  of  the  burden  of  leadership  so  that  he  could  resume 
the  life  he  prefers — that  of  a  hermit  or  a  Buddhist  recluse. 

He  is  even  now  practising  to  that  end  and  lives  a  life  of 
severe  austerity.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  Prime  Ministers 
in  the  world,  being  only  46  years  old.  He  is  a  mild- 
mannered  scholar  and  philosopher  whose  hobby  is  going 
on  pilgrimages  and  visiting  Buddhist  shrines  whenever  he 
gets  an  opportunity. 

When  1  met  U  Nu  in  Rangoon  he  was  occupying  the 
large  premises  ear-marked  for  the  Premier  of  Burma;  but 
he  actually  lived  in  a  small  hut  he  built  for  himself  in  the 
large  garden  behind,  where  he  meditated  and  conducted 
his  religious  observances,  away  from  the  din  and  bustle  of 
State  duties  and  politics.  In  his  office  equal  prominence 
was  given  to  the  portraits  of  General  Aung  San  and 
Gandhi. 

His  deep  religious  feeling  was  evident  when  he  visited 
Ceylon  and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  practically  every 
Buddhist  place  of  worship  in  the  Island.  It  was  found  that 
often  he  preferred  to  be  alone. 

It  is  ironical  that  this  simple-hearted  and  harmless 
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man,  who  hates  war  and  hostile  demonstrations  and  all  that 
they  mean,  has  been  compelled  to  deal  with  revolts  and 
rebellion  in  his  country  during  the  last  six  years. 

He  was  forced  into  fx)litics  in  his  early  years,  while  he 
was  still  a  student  in  Rangoon  University.  During  the  war 
he  joined  the  Burma  Defence  Army,  which  invited  the 
Japanese  to  overthrow  the  British.  He  was  appointed 
Foreign  Minister  in  Dr.  Ba  Maw’s  Cabinet  of  Free  Burma, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Japanese  during  their  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

In  the  post-war  era.  U  Nu  became  “guide,  friend, 
philosopher  and  mentor  ”  to  General  Aung  San,  who  won 
Burma’s  freedom  from  the  British,  but  was  himself 
assassinated  by  his  rival  politicians  who  were  striving  for 
power  in  a  Burma  devastated  between  two  wars — war 
against  the  British  and  war  against  the  Japanese. 

U  Nu’s  interests  are  primarily  Buddhist,  and  despite  the 
troubles  Burma  is  involved  in,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
foster  Buddhist  principles  and  the  Buddhist  religion. 

He  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  colossal  undertaking 
to  conduct  a  Sangayana — a  Buddhist  Council— in  Burma. 
This  will  be  the  Sixth  Buddhist  Council  and  its  purpose, 
just  as  that  of  the  five  earlier  Councils  held  in  India,  is  to 


revise  the  Tri  Pitaka  or  the  Buddhist  scriptures. 

Learned  monks  from  all  the  Buddhist  countries  in 
South-East  Asia  will  gather  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council, 
for  which  special  buildings  are  being  erected  in  Rangoon 
at  considerable  expense. 

This  unique  event  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  will 
begin  on  the  Wesak  (May)  Full  Moon  Day  in  1954  and 
terminate  two  years  hence  on  Wesak  (May)  Full  Moon  Day 
in  1956.  which  will  mark  2,5(X)  years  of  Buddhism. 

“  The  Government  of  Burma,’’  states  a  Note  issued 
by  the  Buddha  Sasana  Council  of  Burma,  sponsored  by 
U  Nu.  “  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  Burmese 
Governments  of  the  past,  as  the  supporters  of  the  Buddha 
Sasana.  have  decided  to  provide  all  the  funds  required  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  this  great 
Sangayana.’’  And  this  amounts  to  several  million  rupees. 

The  last  great  Buddhist  undertaking  by  U  Nu  was  the 
erection  of  the  Peace  Pagoda,  on  the  outskirts  of  Rangoon, 
in  order  to  enshrine  Burma’s  share  of  the  relics  of  Sariputta 
and  Moggallana.  the  two  chief  disciples  of  the  Buddha. 

U  Nu  will  go  down  to  history  as  a  great  peacemaker 
and  one  of  this  century’s  greatest  sponsors  and  benefactors 
of  Buddhism. 


A  VOYAGE  FROM  SINGAPORE  IN  1890 

By  M,  G.  Scott 


IT  took  six  weeks  in  those  days.  It  is  so  long  ago,  and  yet  that 
voyage  from  Singapore  stands  out  as  vividly  as  though  I  were 
the  very  little  girl  who  gazed  up  with  awe  at  the  great  liner 
which  was  to  be  our  home  for  the  six  weeks.  My  sister  and  I 
were  each  holding  one  of  Ayah’s  hands  as  we  threaded  our  way 
from  the  carriage  to  the  gangway,  and  behind  us  came  Lizzie,  our 
English  nurse,  carrying  the  baby  and  leading  our  little  brother. 
I  was  excited,  and  yet  I  was  apprehensive.  What  was  this  strange 
place,  “  A-T’ome,”  to  which  we  were  going?  And  what  a  great 
pity  we  had  to  leave  Ayah  behind.  I  loved  Ayah.  I  turned  to 
her  and  said  she  must  come  too. 

“  Ah,  Missie,”  she  answered  in  her  soft,  lovely  Malay,  “  I 
cannot  come,  and  when  you  are  gone  the  sun  will  cease  to  shine.” 
“  Oh,  Ayah !  ”  I  cried,horrified,  “  will  it  really?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  “  yes,  indeed.  There  will  be  no  sun.” 
Her  old  brown  face  wrinkled  up  into  a  thousand  lines,  and 
a  tear  ran  down  her  cheek. 

I  can  still  see  her  little  white-clad  figure  standing  on  the  dock 
waving,  and  her  kind  old  brown  face  with  the  tears  on  it.  When 
she  faded  into  the  distance,  I  ran  away  to  the  cabin  where  I  could 
hide  my  own  tears. 

It  was  my  first  parting:  but  another,  even  harder  one,  was 
coming,  because  Father  was  going  with  us  only  as  far  as  Penang. 
My  memory  of  Penang  is  of  huge,  shady  trees  growing  quite 
close,  and  of  sunlight  and  shade  lacing  and  interlacing  on  the 
surface  of  oily-calm  water.  I  have  been  to  Penang  since,  but  I 
could  never  find  those  trees.  I  came  down  to  the  saloon  after 
Father’s  farewell  hug  and  my  promise  “  not  to  cry,”  and  the 
chequerboard  of  the  sunlight  and  the  leaves  through  the  open 
portholes  is  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory. 

After  that,  our  life  on  board  settled  into  a  definite  and  very 
pleasant  pattern.  We  made  our  friends  among  the  grown-ups. 
There  were  few  children  beside  ourselves.  There  was  Miss  Moore, 
the  elderly  American  lady,  who  became  Mother’s  chief  friend. 


She  liked  to  hear  me  tell  stories.  One  day  she  said  to  me: 

“  You  have  a  wonderful  memory,  my  dear.  How  do  you 
manage  to  remember  all  you  do?  ” 

“  That’s  because  .1  eat  mustard,”  I  answered  solenmly.  “  It 
is  splendid  for  the  memory.”  And  I  couldn’t  imagine  why  she 
lauf^ed. 

There  was  also  the  old  Scotchman,  who  comforted  me  when 
I  lost  my  grandmother’s  little  gold  thimble,  and  who  bought  me 
a  silver  one  at  Colombo  in  its  place;  but  it  was  so  big  that  I 
could  put  all  my  tiny  fingers  in  it  together.  He  and  my  sister 
and  I  became  firm  friends,  but  I  don’t  think  that  we  ever  knew 
his  name. 

We  arrived  at  Colombo  early  in  the  morning,  and  1  heard 
the  chanting  of  the  little  diving  boys  for  the  first  time : 

“  I  dive,  ho,  ho !  Ho,  ho,  I  dive !  ” 

It  quite  charmed  me.  And  it  was  so  fascinating  to  throw  a 
little  silver  coin  and  see  it  glitter  in  the  clear  water;  and  then  the 
tense  anxiety  as  I  watched  the  little  brown  boy  dive  after  it.  I 
was  in  a  fever  till  he  came  up  again,  dripping,  showing  all  his 
teeth  and  my  little  coin  between  them. 

I  was  taken  ashore  at  Colombo  with  my  mother  and  Miss 
Moore.  1  remember  a  little  puffing  train,  very  interesting  to  me 
because  I  had  never  seen  one  before.  We  got  out  at  a  place 
where  there  were  wonderfully  green,  rolling  hills,  and  the 
smoothest  of  roads  to  walk  on.  But  the  sun  was  hot  and  I  soon 
tired.  1  said  so,  and  was  scolded  for  spoiling  the  day.  At  last  we 
saw  a  large,  brown  building  beside  the  road,  and  my  mother  said 
to  Miss  Moore: 

“  Shall  we  go  in?  We  may  as  well  do  the  thing  properly.” 

We  went  in.  It  seemed  to  me  a  place  where  there  was  a 
strange,  continuous  whirring  noise.  We  wandered  through  many 
large  rooms,  and  I  was  told  that  this  was  where  tea  was  made. 
But  I  was  too  tired  to  notice  much.  Finally,  we  found  ourselves 
seated  in  a  small,  brown,  wood-lined  room,  and  a  pretty  Ceyloneas 
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girl  brought  us  cups  of  tea. 

1  have  since  become  a  tea-addict,  but  never  has  it  seemed 
more  delicious.  1  can  smell  and  taste  that  wonderful  cup  of  tea 
still.  My  weariness  vanished  and  I  was  able  to  walk  back  to  the 
little  puffing  train,  where  1  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  1  remember 
no  more  about  that  afternoon. 

After  we  had  left  Colombo  behind,  there  came  the  puzzling 
matter  of  the  Begum.  It  was  something  or  someone  who  had 
come  aboard  there.  1  heard  Mother  and  Miss  Moore  discussing 
it.  Mother  said: 

“  If  she  wants  that  sort  of  thing,  she  ought  to  travel  with  a 
maid  of  her  own.  Besides,  the  dress  is  in  the  worst  possible 
taste  on. board  ship,  and  cut  so  low,  too.” 

“  Utterly  unsuitable,”  said  Miss  Moore,  “  and  rather  vulgar.” 

That  evening,  Lizzie,  our  nurse,  seemed  in  a  great  hurry  to 
get  us  ready  for  bed.  She  told  us  that  she  was  going  to  “  do  up  ” 

the  Begum'$  dress.  She  also  said  that  if  my  sister  and  1  waited  in 

our  dressing  gowns  till  she  came  back,  we  could  peep  out  and  see 

the  Begum  pass.  We  were  full  of  excitement  and  impatience.  At 
last,  after  what  seemed  hours,  Lizzie  came  back  and  pulled  back 
the  curtain  of  our  cabin  door  so  that  we  might  peep.  In  a  minute 
or  two,  there  was  a  glorious  rustle  and  the  Begum  came  down  the 
corridor.  We  were  transfixed  with  delight.  She  was  dressed  in 
pink  satin  and  she  had  a  train !  Our  little  wondering  faces  must 
have  amused  her,  because  she  turned  and  smiled  at  us.  Then  I 
was  dreadfully  disappointed.  1  didn’t  think  she  was  at  all  pretty. 
She  was  sallow  and  she  looked  to  me  so  old.  But  her  dress!  Oh! 
it  was  a  lovely,  fairy-tale  princess  dress;  and  I  thought  in  grief  of 
Mother's  modest  black  lace  and  Miss  Moore’s  plain  brown. 

And  then,  one  day,  we  came  to  Aden.  The  little  diving  boys 
were  busy  again,  but  it  didn’t  thrill  me  as  it  had  done  at  Colombo. 

I  was  walking  about  on  deck  with  the  old  Scotchman.  There 
was  a  ring  of  people  in  one  place  watching  something.  We  joined 
it,  and  my  old  friend  put  me  in  front  of  him,  so  that  I  saw  every¬ 
thing.  An  Indian  with  a  very  large  white  turban  was  squatting  on 
the  deck  and  talking  to  everyone.  1  couldn’t  understand  him,  but 
I  saw  him  take  a  bag  of  magenta  cotton  and  empty  it  on  the  deck. 
It  was  full  of  line  white  sand  which  piled  up  into  a  little  heap. 

Then  he  searched  in  his  cummerbund  and  produced  a  date  stone. 
He  put  it  carefully  on  the  sand  and  poked  it  in  with  a  long  brown 
finger.  Finally,  he  covered  the  little  pile  with  a  square  of  scarlet 
silk.  He  began  to  wave  his  hands  over  the  heap,  lifting  them 
very  slowly.  Gradually,  the  scarlet  handkerchief  began  to  rise, 
seeming  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  attraction  of  the  fluttering  hands. 
It  quivered  and  trembled,  and  rose  higher  and  higher.  There  was 
complete  silence  among  the  watchers.  At  last,  he  snatched  away 
the  handkerchief  and  there  was  a  perfect  little  date  palm  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  its  crown  of  leaves  trembling  slightly  in  the 
breeze.  It  was  so  pretty  that  I  cried  out  in  delight,  saying  that  I 
wanted  it.  A  horrified  “  Hush !  ”  followed.  The  old  man  smiled 
and  looked  around  at  his  audience.  Then  he  covered  the  darling 
little  tree  with  the  handkerchief  again  and  began  waving  his  hands 
above  it,  but  this  time  the  hands  sank  lower  and  lower.  Presently 
the  silk  lay  quite  flat.  He  whisked  it  away.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  pile  of  sand.  He  picked  out  the  date  stone  and 
put  it  back  info  his  cummerbund,  and  it  was  all  over.  While  he 
was  scooping  the  sand  into  his  magenta  bag.  his  attendant  came 
round  with  a  brass  plate  for  alms. 

We  went  soberly  away,  and  1  asked  my  friend  what  had 
happened  to  the  tree. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  answered,  simply. 

We  coaled  at  Aden,  and  as  soon  as  the  coaling  started  Lizzie 
told  us  sternly  not  to  venture  outside  our  cabins.  The  ports  were 
screwed  down  tightly  and  it  was  dreadfully  hot.  Somehow,  soon 
afterwards,  my  sister  and  1  and  our  tiny  brother  found  ourselves 
at  the  end  of  a  long  companionway  looking  out  on  the  lower  deck. 
How  we  got  there  1  cannot  think.  We  were  fascinated  watching 
a  long,  ceaseless  caterpillar  of  black  figures  carrying  baskets  on 
their  heads  coming  up  a  long  plank  from  the  wharf,  emptying  the 
baskets  into  a  black  hole,  and  trotting  down  on  another  plank. 


I  noticed  that  many  of  the  black  creatures  were  women,  and  that 
they  had  babies  strapped  to  their  backs.  Then  one  of  them  turned 
and  looked  at  me.  Her  eyes  were  ghastly,  red-rimmed  and  sore, 
and  her  mouth  slobbered  and  seemed  to  bleed  in  her  coal- 
blackened  face.  I  screamed  and  ran,  followed  by  my  sister  and 
brother  back  to  safety  in  the  hot  cabins.  There  Lizzie  found  us, 
and  perhaps  1  had  better  darw  a  veil  over  what  followed.  I  felt 
that  three  of  us  in  the  same  bath  being  scrubbed  and  scolded  was 
an  affront  to  my  dignity  as  eldest. 

And  then  came  the  heat  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  we  had  so  few 
alleviations  in  those  days.  The  hot,  long  nights  when  one  could 
not  sleep,  and  lay  listening  to  the  throbbing  of  the  ship’s  engines, 
like  the  beating  of  a  great  heart,  or  the  tramp  of  the  watch  on 
deck.  In  those  sleepless  hours,  the  face  of  horror  with  its  red- 
rimmed  eyes  and  drooling  mouth  would  haunt  me.  How  little  1 

understood  that  she  needed  pity,  that  poor  Coolie  woman  with  the 
little  bundle  of  misery  on  her  back. 

At  Port  Said,  Mother  was  feeling  very  unwell.  The  heat  of 
the  Red  Sea  had  been  too  much  for  her  and  she  had  prickly  heat  ' 
Dear  Miss  Moore  immediately  suggested  taking  my  sister  and 
me  ashore,  and  we  set  off  full  of  excitement.  It  remains  a  confused 
memory  to  me  of  jostling  crowds  and  little  shops  and  booths.  Wc 
met  our  old  Scotch  friend,  who  hired  donkeys  for  us  to  ride,  and 
that  was  bliss  indeed;  and  before  we  came  back  to  the  ship  Miss 
Moore  bought  us  balloons.  Mine  was  red  and  my  sister’s  was 
green.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  lost  mine  overboard  the  next 
morning  as  we  were  steaming  away  from  Port  Staid.  I  watched 
it  floating  astern,  and  saw  it  against  the  background  of  the  white 
buildings,  yellow  sand,  the  bright  green  of  palm  trees  and  the 
vivid  blue  of  sea  and  sky.  Oh,  what  lovely,  lovely  colours! 

I  said,  “Mother,  how  pretty  it  is!  I  should  like  to  live  in  ; 

Port  Said.” 

“  Oh,  darling,  you  would  soon  find  it  very  hot  and  dusty," 
said  Mother. 

Quite  a  lot  of  children  came  aboard  at  Port  Staid.  But 
■  Mother  and  Lizzie  did  not  think  that  they  had  been  well  brought 
up.  They  said  they  were  noisy 'and  rough,  and  we  were  not 
allowed  to  play  with  them.  We  sometimes  looked  on  at  their  ; 

boisterous  games  rather  wistfully. 

I  don’t  think  we  saw  Gibraltar.  At  l‘'ast,  I  don’t  remember 
it.  My  last  clear  recollection  is  of  a  bright,  bracing  morning  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  sea  was  very  blue  with  little  white  caps 
on  the  waves  and  the  wind  had  a  bite  in  it,  new  to  us,  which  made 
us  feel  happy  and  gay.  We  were  walking  on  deck,  my  sister  and  I, 
each  holding  a  hand  of  the  old  Scotchman.  Sometimes  the  ship 
would  climb  a  wave  and  we  climbed  the  steep  hill  of  the  deck 
with  it.  Then  we  would  come  running  down  suddenly  as  she  i 
dipped.  We  screamed  with  delight.  Our  joy  was  short-lived, 
howeve’-,  for  Lizzie  appeared. 

“  I’m  sorry.  Sir,”  she  said  with  dignity.  “  Tm  afraid  they’ve  j 
been  a  nuisance  to  you.  Come,  children.”  I 

We’d  committed  a  crowning  offence  in  her  eyes;  we’d  been 
making  ourselves  obvious. 

Oh,  where  are  the  Lizzies  of  the  old  days?  Those  stern 
disciplinarians,  who  could  keep  even  the  most  rampagious  children 
in  check! 

And  so  at  last,  one  morning  early,  we  steamed  into  Plymouth 
Sound. 

“  Look,”  cried  Mother  to  us,  “  look,  children,  see  how  green 
it  is!  This  is  England.” 

“  Isn’t  it  beautiful?  ”  said  Mother  and  Lizzie  together. 

After  that,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  and  we  eventually 
found  ourselves  in  the  Customs  shed  at  Plymouth.  We  had  said 
“  Good-bye  ”  to  the  ship — our  dear  ship.  We  had  said  “  Good¬ 
bye  ”  to  our  friends :  the  kind  stewardess  who  gave  us  peppery 
soup;  the  old  Scotchman  who  spoiled  us  whenever  he  could;  and 
our  dear  Miss  Moore;  and,  sitting  disconsolately  on  a  trunk  in  the 
chill  of  a  grey  September  day,  my  sister  and  I  agreed  that  we 
thought  rather  poorly  of  AT’ome. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

AT  MKVKRAL  DOOKl^i 

JAPAN’S  economic  position  is  very  shaky.  The  foreign 
trade  deficit  has  grown  from  a  monthly  average  of 
Yen  25,814  million  in  1951  to  Yen  27,537  million  in 
1952,  and  to  nearly  Yen  35,000  million  (nearly  £35 

million)  during  the  second  quarter  of  1953.  During  the  past 
three  years,  however,  Japan  was  able  to  offset  the  trade 

deficit  by  large  US  procurement  dollar  earnings  and  even 
to  accumulate  a  foreign  exchange  reserve  of  US  $1,200 
million.  In  1952  alone  Japan’s  foreign  exchange  earnings 
resulting  from  US  forces  and  purchasing  agencies 
amounted  to  US  $875  million,  or  US  $150  million  more 
than  the  country’s  visible  trade  deficit.  But  during  the 
first  half  of  1953  Japan  experienced  an  overall  deficit  of 
US  $140  million,  and  although  the  USA  have  promised, 
for  the  time  being,  to  place  further  procurement  orders  in 
Japan,  including  those  for  reconstruction  of  South  Korea 
(despite  South  Korean  opposition  against  Japanese  equii>- 
ment  and  material),  Japan’s  economic  position  is  very 
precarious. 

Trade  v.ith  China,  admittance  to  GATT,  and  the 
development  of  exports  to  South-East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
are  considered  to  be  the  main  remedies  in  the  field  of 

foreign  trade. 

Increased  trade  with  China,  the  Japanese  hope,  would 

mean  not  only  increased  Japanese  exports  but  imports  of 
raw  materials,  including  iron  ore  and  coking  coal,  at  lower 
prices  and  at  lower  freight  charges,  than  those  paid  by 
Japanese  industry  since  the  end  of  the  War,  thus  making 
Japanese  export  goods  more  competitive  in  the  world 
market.  The  Japanese  authorities  have  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  USA  to  remove  1 1  categories  of  goods  from 
the  list  of  articles  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  China  in  the 


middle  of  September,  and  further  17  categories  of  goods  at 
the  end  of  the  same  month.  But  Japan  had  asked  for  many 
other  goods  to  be  removed  from  this  list,  and  continues  to 
press  for  further  concessions  in  this  field.  The  recent 
arrival  of  a  representative  group  of  Japanese  businessmen 
and  members  of  the  Diet  in  Peking  (while  no  Peace  Treaty 
and.  therefore,  no  normal  diplomtic  relations  exist  between 
Tokyo  and  Peking)  to  discuss  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  clearly  illustrates  the  importance  attached  by  the 
Japanese  to  the  development  of  trade  with  China.  There 
is.  however,  a  certain  scepticism  as  to  whether  the  pattern 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries  could  remain  on 

“  traditional  lines.”  Owing  to  the  political  and 

economic  developments  in  China,  CTiinese  authorities  will, 

in  the  long  run.  be  intereseed  in  importing  nwre  capital 
goods  and  less  consumer  goods,  including  textiles,  from 
Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  cotton  industry— 
despite  warnings  of  the  British  Cotton  Mission— expanded 
from  3,730.(XX)  spindles  in  1949  to  7,500.(XX)  spindles  in 
1952,  and  Japan’s  textile  industry  must  find  new  outlets 
for  her  products.  This  is  the  reason  for  Japan’s  attempt 
(supported  by  the  USA)  to  be  admitted  to  GATT.  Britain’s 
objection  to  Japan’s  becoming  a  member  of  GATT  brought 
about  an  open  conflict  with  the  USA  at  the  Geneva  meeting. 

Even  the  development  of  capital  goods  exports,  with 

the  exception  of  rolling  stock,  is  not  satisfactory  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view.  The  tour  of  S.E.  Asian  countries 
by  Mr.  Okazaki.  Japan’s  Foreign  Minister,  did  not  bring 

tangible  results,  as  the  Governments  of  Indonesia  and 
Burma  insisted  on  the  settlement  of  reparations  claims 
before  concluding  bilateral  treaties.  To  increase  Japanese 
exports  of  caprital  goods  to  South  and  South-East  Asia. 
Japan  is  also  trynig  to  become  associated  with  the  Colombo 
Plan,  in  order  to  facilitate  Japan’s  participation  in  the 
delivery  of  goods  required  for  the  execution  of  development 
plans  in  that  region. 


(At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  Japan  has  been  admitted  as 
an  associate  member  to  GATT. — Ed.) 
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The  economic  and  trade  relations  between  Scotland  and  Asia 
went  to  South-East  .Asian  countries,  where  they  were  instru- 
are  manifold  and  of  long  standing.  In  the  past  many  Scots 
mental  in  the  development  of  the  rubber  and  tin  mining  industries 
as  well  as  in  the  promotion  of  trade  and  shipping.  As  for 
obvious  reasons  no  separate  statistics  are  compiled  and  Scotland's 
trade  figures  are  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  in  the  UK 
trade  returns,  there  are  no  figures  showing  the  development  of 
trade  between  Scotland  and  Asia.  But,  while  many  Scottish 
products  are  household  names  in  Asia,  even  a  short  visit  to 
Scotland  clearly  shows  the  great  interest  among  Scottish  indus¬ 
trialists  and  businessmen  in  trade  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 


In  the  Glasgow  area  executives  of  the  engineering  industry 
record  how  their  products  have  assisted  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Asian  countries  in  the  past.  Their  adaptability  to  new 
conditions  in  Asia  has  helped  the  industry  to  secure  orders  from 
that  area  since  the  war.  Manufacturers  are  assisted  in  the  export 
drive  by  .Scottish  business  firms  like  Jas.  Finlay  &  Co.  Ltd.  and 
Wm.  McNeil  &  Co.  Ltd.,  who  have  had  great  experience  in  the 
Asian  and  Far  Eastern  markets.  The  Scottish  whisky  industry  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  total  UK  whisky  exports  which,  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  amounted  to  over  £1.7  million 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Malaya  and  India  alone.  Scottish 
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biscuit  manufacturers  also  contribute  largely  to  the  total  British 
exports  of  this' commodity.  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1953  these  exports  amounted  to  the  value  of  £438,691  to  Malaya, 
£79,4%  to  Hong  Kong,  £73,085  to  Pakistan  and  £26,679  to  India. 

In  the  Dundee  region,  the  centre  of  Britain's  jute  industry, 
the  problems  of  Bengal  are  apparent.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  1953  the  UK  imports  from  the  Indian  sub-continent 
amounted  to  125,140  tons  of  raw  jute  valued  at  nearly  £10 
million,  40,589  cwts.  of  jute  yarn  worth  £327,916,  and  jute  web¬ 
bings,  sacks  and  bags  to  the  value  of  nearly  £1.6  million. 


Among  specialised  shipbuilders  are  Fleming  &  Ferguson  Ltd., 
who  supply  the  Royal  Irrigation  Department  of  Thailand  and  the 
Burmese  authorities  with  dredgers.  Lobnitz  &  Co.  Ltd.  are  also 
suppliers  of  dredgers  to  the  Burmese  authorities,  and  Wm.  Simoni 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  who  in  the  past  supplied  a  number  of  dredgers  to  the 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  ports.  Ferguson  Brothers  Ltd.  recently 
delivered  a  twin-screw  pilot  vessel  to  Melbourne  Port,  and  have 
under  construction  a  single-screw  hopper  barge  for  the  Melbourne 
authorities.  Ailsa  Shipbuilding  Co.  Ltd.,  which  specialise  in  light¬ 
ship  tenders  and  motor  ships,  carried  out  some  work  for  foreign 
clients.  Yarrow  &  Company  have  recently  supplied  steel  motor 
passenger  ferries  to  Hong  Kong  and  have  under  construction  a 
double-ended  steel  motor  passenger  ferry  also  for  Hong  Kong. 

Capital  Goods 

A  survey  of  the  contracts  placed  by  South-East  Asian  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  execution  of  their  national  economic  development 
plans  shows  that  the  Scottish  engineering  industry  is  an  important 
source  of  capital  goods  required  by  countries  of  the  Colombo 
Plan.  North  British  Locomotive  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  development  of  railway  transport  in  South-East 
Asia  and  China  in  the  past,  and  are  at  present  among  the  supplien 
of  various  types  of  locomotives,  including  diesel  electric  locomo¬ 
tives,  to  India,  Malaya  and  Ceylon.  Hurst,  Nelson  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Motherwell,  have  secured  a  contract  for  railway  wagons  from 
the  Pakistan  authorities.  R.  Y.  Pickering  &  Co.,  Wishaw;  Andrew 
Barclay,  Sons  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Kilmarnock;  Wm.  Beardmore  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Glasgow;  Pressed  Steel  Co.  Ltd.,  Paisley;  are  among  other 
Scottish  firms  which  supply  rolling  stock  and  parts. 

The  mining  industry  of  India  and  Malaya  regularly  place 
orders  with  Scottish  firms.  Anderson,  Boyes  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Mother- 
well,  consider  the  Indian  market  the  “  traditional  ”  market  for 
their  products.  In  the  post-war  period  the  firm  sold  a  number  of 
their  machines  to  Japan.  Mavor  &  Coulson  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  are 
suppliers  to  India  and  Malaya  of  coal  mining  machinery,  dredging 
machinery  and  of  spare  parts  for  the  tin  mining  industry.  Joy- 
Sullivan  Ltd.,  Greenock,  find  a  regular  market  for  their  products 
in  South-East  Asia.  During  the  last  three  financial  years  the  value 
of  India's  overall  imports  of  mining  machinery  increased  steadily 
from  Rs.9.9  million  in  1950-51  to  Rs.  13.2  million  in  1951-52,  and 
to  Rs.15.7  million  in  1952-53.  It  has,  however,  shown  a  certain 
decrease  during  the  three-month  period,  April  to  June,  1953,  com- 


Shipbuilding 

The  importance  of  the  Scottish  shipbuilding  industry  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  a  total  of  316  ships  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain  and  N.  Ireland  by  the  end  of  September,  148 
ships  were  under  construction  in  the  l^ottish  shipbuilding  yards : 
113  ships  on  the  Clyde,  14  in  the  Aberdeen,  14  in  the  Leith,  and 
7  in  the  Dundee  districts.  The  connection  of  these  shipbuilding 
yards  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is  a  two-fold  one.  They  build 
ships  for  British  lines  trading  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  East,  and  they  supply  ships  direct  to  clients  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

Thus,  Lithgows  Ltd.  have  under  construction  a  ship  ordered 
by  the  Mogul  Line  for  the  transport  of  pilgrims,  while  several 
vessels  for  Australian  clients  have  been  ordered  from  Scottish 
shipbuilding  yards,  including  one  motor  coaster  for  the  Adelaide 
Steamship  Company  and  one  for  the  Tasmanian  Steamers  Pty. 
from  Ardrossan  Dockyard  Ltd.  One  steam  tug  for  Adelaide 
Steamship  Company  and  two  coasters  for  other  Australian  clients 
are  being  completed  by  James  Lamont  &  Co.  Ltd.  Orders  have 
also  been  placed  with  Scottish  yards  by  the  Straits  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Sarawak  Steamship  Company. 
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pared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  It  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  that,  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  various  Asian  countries,  a  greater  demand 
for  British  mining  machinery  will  develop.  Several  governments 
in  South-East  Asia  are  anxious  to  increase  the  output  of  lignite 
and  arc  fully  aware  of  the  nce<^  to  improve  and  to  mechanise 
existing  production  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  funds  available 
for  the  development  of  the  tin  mining  industry  will  depend  on  the 
world  price  of  this  metal,  taxation  regulations,  etc.  Political 
problems  and  considerations  will  largely  influence  marketing 
problems,  whereby  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  exports  to 
China  would  reopen  a  large  outlet  to  the  mining  machinery 
industry. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  oil  industry  in 
North  Borneo,  Dawson  &  Downic  Ltd.,  Clydebank,  supplied 
pumping  units,  while  the  steelwork  for  the  Chauk  oilfield  in 
Burma  was  ordered  from  Clyde  Constructional  Iron  Co.  Ltd., 
Glasgow.  A  number  of  Scottish  structural  engineering  firms, 
amongst  them  Alex.  Findlay  &  Co.  Ltd.;  Sir  William  Arrol  &  Co. 
Ltd.;  and  Colvilles,  have  been  active  in  South-East  Asia.  Red- 
path,  Brown  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  supplied  steelwork  for  the  Pasir 
Panjang  power  station,  Singapore,  as  well  as  for  the  Connaught 
Bridge  Power  Station,  Federation  of  Malaya,  and  secured  orden 
for  Pakistan  Government  buildings  and  the  Colombo  University 
buildings.  A.  &  J.  Main  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  another  leading  firm 
of  this  industry,  secured  contracts  for  a  power  station  in  Ahme- 
dabad  and  a  tobacco  factory  in  Secunderabad. 

In  the  field  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  irrigation  pro¬ 
jects  and  power  plants,  Glenfield  &  Kennedy  Ltd.,  Kilmarnock, 
are  to  be  mentioned.  This  company  is  very  active  in  Asia,  and 
among  the  latest  contracts  are  orders  for  the  Pykara  hydro¬ 
electrical  scheme,  Madras,  and  the  supplying  of  sluice  gates  for 
the  Harike  Project.  Mirlees  Watson  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  who 
supplied  pumps  and  equipment  for  the  Cossipore  Generating 
Station,  is  also  a  well-known  supplier  of  sugar  refinery  machinery 
to  South-East  Asia.  Other  leading  firms  in  the  latter  industry  are 
Duncan  Stewart  &  Co.  Ltd.;  Watson,  Laidlaw  &  Co.  Ltd.;  A.  A 
W.  .Smith  &  Co.  Ltd.;  Blairs  Ltd. — all  in  Glasgow  -  and  A.  F. 
Craig  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Paisley. 

Another  order  secured  by  a  Scottish  firm  in  connection  with 
the  irrigation  projects  in  Asia  was  a  contract  for  workshop  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Chao  Phya  scheme,  Thailand,  received  by  Hugh 
Smith  &  Co.  (Possil)  Ltd.,  Glasgow.  Other  Scottish  machine  tool 
manufacturers  active  in  Asia  include  the  Scottish  Machine  Tool 
Co’‘poration,  which  comprises  several  factories,  as  well  as  John 
Lang  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Murray  &  Patterson  Ltd.,  P.  &  W.  MacLellan 
Ltd.,  and  Bertram’s  Ltd.  This  latter  Edinburgh  firm  is  also 
specialising  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-making  machinery  and 
recently  secured  an  order  for  machinery  fo'-  the  Mysore  Paper 
Mill.  Logan  Turner  &  Co.  Ltd.  are  suppliers  of  taper  machine 
felts. 

An  important  link  in  trade  with  India  and  Pakistan  has 
been  established  by  the  textile  machine  industry.  Douglas  Fraser 
&  Sons  Ltd,;  James  F.  Low  &  Co.  Ltd.;  Lawside  Engineering  & 
Foundry  Co.  Ltd.;  Urquhart  Lindsay  &  Robertson  Orchar  Ltd.: 
McGregor  &  Balfour  Ltd. — all  situated  in  the  Dundee  area — are 
among  regular  suppliers  of  modern  machinery  to  the  textile 
industry  of  the  Indian  sub-continent. 

John  G.  Stein  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Bonnybridge,  supplied  firebricks 
for  a  cement  factory  in  Ceylon,  while  a  number  of  Scottish  firms, 
like  J.  «&  R.  Howie  Ltd.,  Kilmarnock;  Shanks  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Barr¬ 
head;  Southhook  Potteries  Ltd.,  Kilmarnock;  and  various  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  Associated  Clay  Industries,  supply  pipes  and  sanitary 
earthenware  for  building  activities  in  South-East  Asia. 
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U.S.  SHIPPING  AND  TRADE  INTERESTS 

WITH  CHINA 

✓ 

By  Ralph  Friedman  (Oregon,  U.S,A,) 


Despite  vigorous  opposition  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  trade  with  mainland  China,  certain  business 
circles,  some  of  them  close  supporters  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  have  begun  to  press  for  barter  with  Peking. 

Foremost  in  the  rank  of  commercial  interests  calling  for 
China  trade  is  the  West  Coast  shipping  industry,  hard  hit  by 
government  inroads  and  by  dwindling  trade. 

How  much  of  an  inroad  the  government  has  made  into  private 
shipping  is  demonstrated  by  the  following:  In  19SI  and  1952,  the 
government’s  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  operating 
vessels  chartered  from  commercial  enterprises,  carried  about  half 
the  tonnage  transported  by  privately  operated  US  bottoms. 

With  the  close  of  the  Korea  War,  the  Pacific  Shipper,  trade 
journal  of  the  West  Coast  shipping  industry  and  regarded  as  an 
authoritative  spokesman  for  western  maritime  interests,  asked 
this  important  question  regarding  non-military  movements  to 
Korea:  “What  part  will  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
play  in  the  handling  of  this  non-military  flow  of  goods?  ’’ 

The  dwindling  trade  can  be  attributed  to  the  isolation  of 
former  markets,  strong  competition  from  this  nation’s  own  allies, 
and,  in  the  matter  of  seafaring  jobs,  to  foreign  flag  registry  by 
US-owned  ships. 

At  the  close  of  1952  the  National  Federation  of  American  Ship¬ 
ping  released  figures  showing  that  during  the  year  500  American 
ships  had  been  made  idle  while,  during  the  same  period,  500  new 
vessels  of  foreign  registry  had  come  into  competition  with  US 
carriers.  The  500  American  ships  retired  to  the  “  boneyard  ” 
constituted  approximately  the  same  number  of  vessels  “  de-moth- 
balled  ’’  and  put  into  an  “  Emergency  Fleet  ’’  after  the  Korean 
explosion  of  1950. 

In  all  fairness  to  statistics,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  “  new  ’’  vessels  of  foreign  registry  are  US-owned — a  fact 
of  little  comfort  to  beached  American  seamen.  Panama,  which 
now  has  one  of  the  largest  fleets  in  the  world,  owes  much  of  its 
volume  to  US  shippers,  who  find  it  more  commercially  feasible  to 
register  their  bottoms  under  the  Panamanian  flag. 

It  has  been  argued,  somewhat  naively,  that  the  isolation  of 
markets  has  been  offset  by  increased  trade  with  other  areas.  But 
this  subborn  fact  remains:  despite  the  Korean  War,  European 
Aid,  South-East  Asia  munitions  and  foodstuff  cargoes  to  India, 
the  shrinking  volume  of  trade  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  can, 
nationally  be  measured  in  billions  of  dollars.  And  despite  huge 
operating  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  the  West 
G»st  lines  operating  in  the  East  And  themselves  falling  behind  in 
the  race  for  trade. 

The  increasing  traffic  in  key  West  Coast  ports,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  San  Francisco  Bay  entries,  can  be  largely  attributed 
to  the  upswing  in  movements  by  Japan,  Britain  (up  a^ut  40%  in 
1952  over  1951),  Norway  (up  25%),  France  (up  40%),  Holland 
(showing  a  similar  increase),  and  Sweden  (with  about  a  20%  rise). 

So  many  of  these  nations  carry  US  goods  that  the  Pacific 
Shipper,  reflecting  maritime  concern  with  post-war  shipments  to 
Korea,  asked :  “  Will  there  be  a  clear-cut  stipulation  that  US  flag 
bottoms  carry  at  least  50%  of  the  rehabilitation  cargo?  ” 

The  biggest  threat  to  US  shipping  in  the  East  is  Japan,  whose 
merchant  marine  is  now  close  to  pre-war  strength.  Ironically, 
Japan’s  amazing  recovery  is  in  immeasurable  part  due  to  the  aid 
received  from  the  US  government  and  Atlantic  Coast  financial 
interests.  Most  of  Japan’s  freighters  were  built  in  their  own 
yards,  compounded  out  of  iron  ore  and  coal  bought  in  America. 

In  1950,  the  first  post-war  Japanese  freighter  sailed  into  San 


Francisco  Bay.  In  1952,  12  Japanese  steamship  lines  were  doing 
business  with  ports  inside  the  Golden  Gate.  * 

In  1951,  the  San  Francisco  Marine  Exchange  recorded  66 
Japanese  vessels  docking  alongside  San  Francisco  piers.  In  1952, 
the  same  agency  reported  182  Japanese  ships,  a  275%  increase! 
In  1953,  the  number  of  carriers  from  Japan  is  expected  to  approach 
the  300  figure.  In  November,  1952,  more  Japanese  ships  entered 
the  Bay  than  did  British  vessels,  the  first  time  this  had  happened 
since  1941.  Today,  more  Japanese  than  British  ships  drop  anchor 
in  the  Bay. 

Japan  is  now  doing  more  than  two  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
business  with  the  US,  which  is  good  news  for  western  barley, 
wheat,  rice  and  cotton  growers  and  iron  ore  operators.  But  what 
is  beginning  to  bother  even  landside  businessmen  is  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  already  wresting  Eastern  markets  from  the  US,  and  the 
feeling  is  growing  that  the  US  cannot  halt  Japan’s  trade  with 
China.  More  and  more,  hard-headed  Americans  are  saying 
openly  that  “  China  is  Japan’s  natural  outlet.’’ 

Tile  background  I  have  drawn  is  familiar  to  every  member 
of  West  Coast  shipping  circles.  There  was  little  surprise,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle 
maritime  areas  when  the  Pacific  Shipper  declared  on  August  10th : 
“  The  time  has  come  ...  to  face  up  courageously  to  the  fact  that 
the  sensible  .  .  .  course  to  take  with  reference  to  Red  China  is  to 
lift  our  embargo  on  non-strategic  goods  and  trade  with  Peiping 
in  all  things  except  military  weapons  and  accessories.” 
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The  fhst  Japanese  ship  to  berth  in  England  since  the  war,  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  shipping  line's  "  Asakirisan  Maru,"  at 
London  docks  on  March  20th,  1953 


Just  one  day  before  (August  9th),  the  New  York  Times  had 
printed  charts  whose  statistics  have  long  been  disturbing  to  West 
Coast  shippers.  The  charts  pointed  out  that  in  1937  North 
America  (principally  the  United  States)  did  SI 26  millions  in  trade 
with  China,  but  only  $30  millions  (almost  all  Canadian)  in  1952. 
In  1937,  21%  of  China’s  total  trade  was  with  North  America;  in 
1952,  only  one  per  cent. 
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Lincoln  Fairly,  a  labour  economist,  has  openly  stated  what 
shipping  analysts  have  been  telling,  each  other  privately,  that  US 
trade  with  China  could,  fantastic  as  it  appears  to  the  layman, 
reach  the  $10  billion  mark  and  provide  approximately  two  millioi 
jobs. 

The  reaction  to  the  Pacific  Shipper  editorial  is  worth  noting 
Attacking  the  Shipper  were  such  forces  as  Alfred  Kohlberg,  head 
of  the  China  Lobby,  and  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 

Of  the  messages  the  journal  received  from  shipping  circle^ 
“  all  were  commendatory.”  Even  more  impressive  was  tht 
Shipper’s  statement :  “  In  our  opinion,  our  position  was  truly ' 
representative  of  informed  business  sentiment  on  the  West  Coast." 
The  last  statement  indicates  that  more  than  maritime  interests  are 
counting  on  China  trade  to  prop  up  an  economy  many  think  it 
headed  for  a  recession. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  show  here  the  contradiction  exi$tin| 
between  economics  and  politics  regarding  relations  with  Peking 
Vice-Preident  Nixon  and  Senator  Knowland  are  symbols  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  door  to  China  closed,  or,  to  put  another  way,  of  openini 
it  with  force.  Both  Nixon  and  Knowland  were  heavily  backed 
by  the  same  financial  interests  which  are  now  espousing  peaceful 
trade  relations  with  Peking. 

How  long  the  present  situation,  a  tacit  political  agreement, 
can  remain  stable  in  the  light  of  dwindling  trade  and  bleak  outlook 
is  difficult  to  predict.  But  reality  moves  no  less  swiftly  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Britain  or  elsewhere,  and  the  real  questioi 
of  trade  with  China  must  be  squarely  faced.  To  say  that  it  hat 
been  politically  resolved  is  nonsense.  It  is  only  now  beiny 
economically  posed:  the  real  political  considerations  will  come 
later. 


CLYDE  SHIPBUILDING  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  H,  Wilson 


The  opening  up  commercially  of  the  Far  East  has  had  the  most 
profound  effect  on  the  development  of  shipbuilding  in  the 
Clyde  for  it  was  without  doubt  the  stimulus  of  the  China 
trade,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  on  the  shipbuilders  of  the 
Clyde  which  first  produced  the  supremacy  of  the  Clyde  in  the 
shipbuilding  world  which  they  have  worked  so  hard  to  maintain 
ever  since. 

The  changing  fortunes  of  the  China  merchants,  the  switch 
from  the  lucrative  opium  trade  to  the  tea  trade,  and  later  the 
developing  value  of  the  expanding  Far  Eastern  markets  again  and 
again  made  demands  on  the  Clydeside  shipbuilders  which  was  met 
first  by  the  production  of  the  finest  clippers  in  the  world,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  “  Cutty  Sark,”  and  later,  in  the  development  of 
steam  driven  vessels.  The  needs  of  those  lines  sailing  to  China 
and  the  Far  East  brought  out  developments  in  engine  design  which 
might  have  waited  twenty  years  before  being  developed. 

In  the  forties  of  the  last  century  the  building  of  ships  for  the 


Far  East  was  almost  a  “  corner  ”  for  the  Aberdeen  shipyards 
There,  in  the  Hall  slipways,  the  finest  opium  clippers  were  built 
Then  the  opium  trade  gave  way  to  the  tea  trade  and  because  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  cargoes  and  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be 
brought  right  home  to  Britain  a  different  kind  of  clipper  had  to  be 
developed. 

The  contest  at  that  time  was  between  Britain  and  America  for 
the  valuable  cargoes  and  Britain’s  best  at  that  time  was  built  by 
Hall  of  Aberdeen,  of  whom  Alexander  Hall  was  the  presidini 
genius  and  inventor  of  the  Aberdeen  bow. 

It  was  1853  before  Clydeside  entered  into  this  field  of  ship¬ 
building  and  it  was  Scott’s  of  Greenock  who  made  the  start  by 
building  the  “  Lord  of  the  Isles.” 

This  ship  was  an  all-iron  ship  of  radical  design  and  so  fine 

The  author  is  the  Managing  Director  of  W.  M.  Hamilton  A 
Co.  Ltd.,  shipbuilders.  Port  of  Glasgow. 
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were  her  lines  that  she  was  known  as  the  '*  Diving  Bell.”  In  1858 
this  lovely  craft  made  the  run  from  Foochow  to  London  in  the 
record  time  of  89  days. 

But  despite  her  record  breaking  performances,  her  elegant 
lines,  she  was  never  popular  with  the  conservative  sea  captains 
and  their  equally  conservative  crews,  and  her  end  was  almost 
unattended  when  she  was  lost  by  lire  in  the  Java  Seas  in  1862. 

But  the  Clyde  had  built  a  record-breaking  clipper  and  from 
then  on  the  Clyde  yards  went  on  from  strength  to  strength. 

In  Greenock  another  yard  of  Steele's  entered  the  clipper 
building  trade.  Here  in  1859  they  produced  the  “  Falcon,”  which 
was  such  an  improvement  on  all  other  vessels  previously  built 
that  she  is  regarded  as  the  pioneer  ship  of  a  new  era  in  ship¬ 
building. 

Now  other  Clydeside  yards  began  to  take  up  clipper  building. 
Aberdeen  was  still  building  fine  ships  but  the  Clydesiders  had  their 
teeth  in  clipper  building  and  were  going  full  out. 

In  1862  Alexander  Stepheii’s  at  Linthouse  produced  the  “  John 
Lidgett,”  and  a  year  later  Connells  yard  came  in  with  “The 
Wild  Deer.” 

Six  years  later,  years  in  which  many  fine  craft  had  been 
launched  upon  the  seas,  Scott  and  Linton  built  the  “  Cutty  Sark,”’ 
the  loveliest  of  all  the  tea  clippers  and  which  has  now  found  an 
honourable  home  beside  the  Thames  up  which  she  so  often  raced 
with  her  rich  and  fragrant  cargo — a  monument  for  all  time  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  people  who  built  up  the  China  trade  and  to  the 
skill  and  craftsmanship  of  the  Clyde  shipbuilders. 

For  these  were  wonderful  years  for  craftsmanship  on  the 
Clyde  and  many  of  our  finest  traditions  were  established  in  those 
exciting  years.  Indeed,  it  is  true  to  say  that  never  since  has  the 
morale  of  the  shipbuilders  been  so  high.  The  shipwrights  had  the 
supreme  occupation  on  the  Clyde.  They  regarded  themselves  as 
superior  to  all  other  men.  Among  fierce  and  assertive  men  they 
would  swagger  about,  a  shallow  pocket  made  in  their  trousers  to 
hold  their  foot  rules,  the  sign  manual  of  their  trade.  When  a  ship¬ 


wright  entered  a  barber’s  shop  or  a  tobacconist’s  he  assumed  that  I 
he  would  be  attended  to  first  and  no  one  disputed  this  assumption  I 
of  privilege.  ' 

While  the  finest  hour  in  the  building  of  the  wooden  ships  wai 
being  achieved,  other  men  in  the  same  yards  were  experimentini 
with  iron  ships  and  steam  power. 

Henry  Bell  set  his  “  Comet  ”  sailing  on  the  Clyde  in  1811,  on 
a  modest  journey  from  Helensburgh  to  Glasgow,  and  in  1818  the 
“  Rob  Roy  ”  was  launched  with  sailings  from  Greenock  to 
Belfast.  The  engine  design  here  was  by  David  Napier  who  did  so 
much  to  establish  steam  as  the  source  of  power  for  ships.  But 
once  again  Scott’s  of  Greenock  broke  new  ground  for  the  Clyde 
and  in  1837  built  the  “  Tagus  ”  for  the  P  and  O  line. 

In  those  days  the  Suez  Canal  had  not  yet  been  cut  and  the 
possibilities  in  the  run  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  steam¬ 
ships  opened  up  immense  possibilities. 

In  1837  a  new  company  was  formed  to  exploit  the  possibilitiet 
of  the  Cape  route  and  Scott’s  began  to  build  for  them.  Scott’s  had 
now  become  the  builders  for  the  Holt  Line,  more  familiarly  knows 
as  the  Blue  Funnel  Line.  The  demands  on  the  shipbuilders  were 
great,  for  the  immense  journeys  to  be  made  asked  much  of  the 
ships  and  of  their  engines.  In  1858  Scott’s  produced  the 
“  Thetis,”  which  had  the  first  of  their  compound  engines  and  they 
staggered  the  maritime  interests  of  the  world  by  being  able  to 
sail  from  Tilbury  to  Mauritius,  8,500  miles,  without  having  to 
stop  to  refuel.  By  their  system  there  was  an  economical  use  ol 
fuel  and  the  head  of  steam  generated  was  115  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  a  very  considerable  advance  on  anything  done  before. 

In  these  days  of  productivity  campaigns  it  is  chastening  to 
look  at  the  record  of  this  remarkable  firm.  For  the  China 
Navigation  Company  they  built  the  “  Fengtien,”  a  ship  whidi 
sailed  into  Shanghai  less  than  twenty-six  weeks  after  the  first  ked 
plate  had  been  laid  in  their  Greenock  yard. 

The  development  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  Far 
East  let  a  flood  of  ideas,  good  and  bad,  into  all  the  countries  there 
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— countries  which  had  made  little  change  in  their  mode  of  life  for 
centuries.  But  once  the  full  impact  of  the  West  had  been  made 
upon  them  there  was  no  going  back. 

Japan  as  a  maritime  nation  was  quick  to  seize  upon  the 
possibilities  which  existed  both  in  the  craft  and  the  technical 
“  know  how  ”  of  the  men  of  the  Clyde.  Soon  they  were  avidly 
learning  their  craft  in  the  Clyde  yards  while  at  the  same  time  their 
government  was  sinking  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
in  the  purchase  of  naval  craft  from  the  Clyde  yards. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  had  learned  much 
and  were  at  war  with  Russia  using  vessels  that  had  been  built  on 
the  Clyde.  Yarrow’s  had  a  single  order  for  eight  destroyers  and 
ten  torpedo  boats,  the  destroyers  being  fitted  with  yet  another 
valuable  development,  the  Yarrow  boiler,  which  gave  even  greater 
power. 

Yarrow’s  also  built  the  cruiser  “  Sazanami,”  which  captured 
the  Russian  destroyer  “  Biedovy  ”  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Russian  Navy,  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky,  aboard.  At  the 
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end  of  the  war  the  shipbuilders.  Yarrow’s,  received  the  signal 
from  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Marine,  Yamamoto,  “  Yout 
destroyers  did  excellent  service  throughout  the  war.”  > 

While  Yarrow’s  were  building  these  destroyers,  John  Brown's 
were  building  the  “Asahi,”  a  battleship,  one  of  the  largest  the 
Japanese  had,  and  putting  into  it  a  formidable  array  of  armoui 
plating.  The  research  which  John  Brown’s  carried  out  at  this  time 
was  to  prove  invaluable  to  Britain  in  the  First  World  War. 

But  while  there  was  much  being  done  on  the  naval  side  of 
shipbuilding  the  developments  on  the  merchant  side  were  impres¬ 
sive.  For  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  Scott’s  built  the  “  Agamemnon,” 
“Ajax”  and  “Achilles,”  and  thirty-five. years  later  built,  for  the 
same  company,  three  more  ships  which  bore  the  same  names,  two 
of  which  were  lost  during  the  Second  World  War. 

For  the  China  Navigation  Company,  in  1878,  at  Sir  John 
Scott’s  suggestion,  they  built  two  twin  screw  craft  which  revolu¬ 
tionised  ideas  about  sailing  up  the  Yangtze  river,  for  they  made 
it  possible  to  navigate  with  these  vessels  a  thousand  miles  up 
from  the  mouth. 

In  turn  almost  every  Clyde  yard  was  building  for  the  Far 
East  and  some  yards  have  hardly  even  been  without  an  order  for 
one  or  other  of  the  famous  lines. 

In  terms  of  comfort,  too,  the  “  Chusan,”  while  being  built  in 
England,  incorporated  an  idea  which  was  the  product  of  Scottish 
brains — the  Denny  Stabiliser,  which  has  done  so  much  to  increase 
the  comfort  of  passengers  in  that  lovely  vessel. 

At  the  present  time  John  Brown’s  are  building  the  “Arcadia,” 
28,000  tons,  for  the  P  and  O  Line.  They  built  the  “  Sunda  ”  in 
1952  and  the  “Singapore”  in  1951. 

Connell’s  built  the  “Ben  Reoch”  for  the  Ben  Line  in  1952 
and  the  “  Ben  Vorlich  ”  in  1946. 

Alexander  Stephen  of  Linthousc  have  had  a  long  and  valued 
association  with  the  P  and  O  Line  and  have  three  ships  under 
construction  at  the  present  time. 

Readers  of  this  periodical  will  recall,  too,  that  it  was  recently 
announced  that  Yarrow  and  Company  recently  completed  the 
“  Nan-Fung,”  one  of  five  to  be  built  for  the  Hong  Kong  Harbour 
Services. 

The  same  company  have  also  in  hand  a  double-ended  steel 
motor  passenger  ferry  for  the  same  services,  to  the  order  of  Messrs 
Dodwcll  and  Company  of  London. 

While  there  has  been  much  ground  covered  in  a  survey  of  this 
sort  there  are  innumerable  examples  of  forms  of  shipbuilding  for 
the  Far  East  by  Clyde  yards  which  have  perforce  to  go  without 
mention— the  craft  built  for  inland  waterways  in  the  Far  East, 
the  dredgers  and  other  craft  which  bring  valued  work  to  the 
Clydeside. 

As  can  be  seen  clearly,  the  Far  East  has  had  the  most  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  the  Clyde  yards  and  their  shipbuilders.  We 
appreciate  the  work  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  and  we 
are  certain  that  everything  that  can  be  done  in  the  Clydeside  to 
assist  in  the  further  development  of  the  Far  East  will  be  done 
by  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Clyde. 


WAGES,  UNIONS  AND  RUBBER  IN  MALAYA! 

By  Charles  Gamba  (Singapore) 


During  the  past  nine  months  the  terrorist  campaign 
has  definitely  taken  a  turn  favourable  to  the  forces  of 
law  and  order.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  skill  with 
which  the  High  Commissioner — Sir  Gerald  Templer — has 
handled  the  situation  and.  partly,  to  a  change  in  Com¬ 
munist  tactics. 

On  the  labour  front  it  has  been  said  that,  once  the 


employers  and  Government  were  less  harassed  by  the 
emergency,  they  would  harden  their  attitude  towards  the 
Unions.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  happened  yet  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Unions  have  become  far  more  vocal 
than  they  were  this  time  last  year. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber,  which  began  a  littk 
over  a  year  ago,  forced  the  estates  to  ask  for  a  revision  of 
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wages  rates.  When  the  negotiations  broke  down  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  agreed  to  go  to  arbitration.  The  Malayan 
Planting  Industries  Employers’  Association  (MPIEA) — ^re¬ 
presenting  all  the  European  rubber  estates  in  Malaya — and 
the  Pan  Malayan  Rubber  Workers’  Union  (PMRWU;  the 
negotiating  committee  for  all  unions),  representing  the 
tappers,  faced  each  other  before  the  Whitton  Rubber 
Industry  Arbitration  Board  which  sat  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in 
October.  1952.  The  award  of  the  Board — though  cutting 
down  wages  heavily — was  accepted  in  full  by  the  Unions 
but  not  by  the  employers.  This  situation  aggravated  still 
further  the  already  strained  relations  between  the  two 
parties. 

During  the  past  eight  months  both  have  repeatedly 
met  and  discussed  their  problems  but  without  arriving  at 
an  agreed,  satisfactory  solution.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  that  an  inquiry  be  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  rubber  industry,  to  cover  from  methods  of 
production  to  costs  and  wages,  was  only  partly  accepted  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  pressure  from  the  Rubber 
Producers’  Council.  It  has  now  decided  to  appoint  a  fact¬ 
finding  mission  with  very  much  restricted  terms  of  reference, 
leaving  out  labour  questions. 

The  conservative  Singapore  Straits  Times  commented 
(14.5.53): 

“  The  commission  cannot  get  a  full  picture  of  the  industry 
without  delving  into  labour  questions  ...  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  are  too  restricted  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  yielded  so  supinely.  It  is  dodging  the  full  inquiry 
which  is  so  essential.” 

The  workers  feel  that  they  have  not  been  played  fair 
by  the  Government.  They  have  now  been  led  to  conclude 
that  the  alleged  close  link  between  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
Malayan  Civil  Service  (MCS)  and  the  MPIEA  does  in  fact 
exist  to  the  detriment  of  their  organisations.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  true,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Unions  are 
thoroughly  frustrated  and  are  now  being  faced  by  more 
cuts  because  of  further  falls  in  the  world  price  of  rubber. 

A  short  while  ago  Mr.  T.  S.  Bavin,  sent  to  Malaya  by 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  to 
study  conditions  of  work  on  Malayan  plantations,  stated 
that  the  present  system  of  wages  settlement  in  the  rubber 
industry  should  have  been  revised.  Employers — he  said — 
were  far  too  much  concerned  about  the  economic  side  of 
the  question  and,  as  a  result,  the  human  factor  was  com¬ 
pletely  Ignored. 

Now  the  MPIEA  has  declared  that  because  production 
costs  are  unforseeable,  it  does  not  wish  to  commit  itself  to 
the  Whitton  Award  for  wages  applicable  when  rubber 
would  sell  between  60-70  cents  (Malayan  currency).  It 
would  only  discuss  a  zone  70-65  cents.  The  workers  con¬ 
tend  that  this  zone  was  never  mentioned  in  the  Whitton 
Award.  The  Tanul  Nesan — a  Kuala  Lumpur  Tamil  daily 
— had  already  commented  that  the  Whitton  Board  had 
taken  the  costs  factor  into  consideration  and  had  therefore 
reduced  wages.  Just  because  the  price  of  rubber  had 
fallen  did  not  mean  that  “  the  worker’s  belly  would  undergo 
a  corresponding  contraction.”  He  would  still  have  to  get  a 
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living  wage. 

However,  the  situation  is  still  very  involved.  A  check- 
roll  tapper  would  get  about  M$2.30  for  tapping  375  tree 
(just  about  his  average  daily  task)  with  the  price  of  rubber 
Observers  believe  that  if  the 


between  70  and  65  cents, 

MPIEA  is  capable  of  enforcing  its  will  and  to  obtain  a  lower! 
wages  rate,  should  the  price  of  the  commodity  fall  under 
65  cents,  the  tapper  will  definitely  suffer.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  price  of  foods  and  basic  commodities  has  not  fallen 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  price  of  rubber.  Any  fuithef 
wage  cuts  would  bring  the  low  standard  of  living  of  this 
particular  type  of  labour  to  a  sub-marginal  level.* 

In  the  sphere  of  trade  union  organisation  there  ha> 
been  a  great  deal  of  consolidation.  There  now  appear  to 
be  three  main  groups:  the  Plantation  Workers’  Union  o< 
Malaya  (PWUM)  covering  Selangor  and  certain  southern 
areas;  the  Perak  Estates  Employees’  Union  (PEEU)  which 
hopes  to'  expand  towards  Province  Wellesley  and  Kedah, 
and  the  Malacca  Unions.  ] 

The  PWUM  and  the  PEEU  have  large  membership 
and  full  time  paid  organising  and  administrative  officials. 
The  Trade  Union  Adviser  in  the  Federation  reports  that 
these  two  groups  believe  in  the  ultimate  need  for  a  nation^ 
integration  on  a  permanent  basis.  However,  while  the 
PWUM  envisages  an  amalgamation  of  the  existing  unions 


Last  month,  when  the  rubber  prices  dropped  to  under  60  cents 
the  MPIEA  opened  negotiations  for  wage  cuts,  but  it  wai 
decided  to  continue  with  the  present  wage  level  until  the  end 
of  the  year. — Ed. 
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with  centralised  powers  as  the  only  effective  pressure  group, 
the  latter  considers  that  a  federation  of  the  existing  unions 
would  solve  the  problem  of  recognition  for  national  nego* 
tions.  The  estate  workers  number  about  380,000  and.  of 
these,  only  about  one  third  are  as  yet  organised  in  unions. 

At  the  present  moment  the  PEEU  and  the  PWUM  are 
not  agreed  on  how  to  solve  the  70-65  cents  problem  posed 
by  the  MPIEA.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  state  of 
affairs.  Amalgamation  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  these 


inter-unions  differences  which  are  bound,  ultimately,  to 
damage  the  worker.  However,  personalities  and  personal 
ambition  do  play  a  big  part  in  d^iding  the  turn  of  events. 
Will  the  interest  of  the  estate  workers  be  the  all-important 
factor,  or  will  the  personal  objectives  of  the  leaders  prevail 
in  the  final  decision? 

This  is  the  question.  The  correct  answer  may  mean 
that  the  workers — erstwhile  so  weak — will  at  last  be  able  to 
face  the  employers  with  almost  an  equal  bargaining  power 


NEW  OIL  REFINERIES  IN  INDU 

By  T.  V,  R*  Chandran  (Bombay) 


INDIA’S  plans  for  the  establishment  of  three  oil  refineries  are 
taking  shape  and  the  Stanvac  Bombay  Refinery,  sponsored  by 
the  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  will  be  the 
fint  modern  refinery  to  go  into  production.  It  will  be  capable  of 
producing  a  full  range  of  petroleum  fuels,  with  a  charging  capacity 
of  25,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day,  enough  to  meet  a  third  of  the 
country’s  present  needs.  The  firm  will  have  the  participation  of 
Indian  capital.  Out  of  a  total  of  Rs.I75  millions  (about  S37 
millions)  75  per  cent  will  be  dollar  investment  and  the  remaining 
is  to  be  in  terms  of  Indian  currency.  The  project  represents  the 
largest  single  dollar  investment  ever  made  in  India  by  “  private 
capital.” 

Of  the  other  two  refineries,  the  Burmah-Shell  unit  (Bombay) 
is  expected  to  be  in  initial  operation  early  in  1955,  and  will  have 
a  capacity  of  two  millions  tons  of  crude  oil  per  annum.  The 
Caltex  unit,  which  will  be  located  at  Visakhapatnam,  will  have  a 
capacity  to  refine  500,000  tons  of  crude  oil  per -annum. 

The  three  refineries  together  will  refine  3.8  million  tons  of 
crude  oil  a  year  and  the  projects  will  represent  a  total  investment 
of  more  than  Rs.50  crores  ($2,375  million  or  £37.5  million) — the 
largest  bloc  of  foreign  investment  undertaken  in  any  industry  in 
India  after  she  became  a  free  country. 

If  the  attempts  at  drilling  and  research  for  oil  in  India  are 
successful,  India  may  have  soon  another  branch  of  petroleum 
industries.  The  Stanvac  firm  has  recently  carried  out  a  survey  of 
more  than  70,000  square  miles  of  what  is  geographically  known  as 
the  ”  Bengal  Basin  ”  with  the  idea  of  prospecting  for  oil.  Oil 
experts  are  studying  the  report  on  this  survey  and  detailed  investi¬ 
gations  will  be  started  if  the  experts  recommend  he  project. 

Against  India’s  present  requirement  of  80,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  a  day,  her  present  capacity  supplies  5,000  and  the  Stanvac  plant 
will  increase  the  capacity  by  500  per  cent.  In  1956  the  country’s 
requirement  is  estimated  at  around  105,000  barrels  a  day,  and  the 
three  refineries  put  together  are  expected  to  produce  75,000 
barrels  a  day. 

Most  of  the  crude  oil  for  the  Stanvac  refinery  will  be  brought 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  by  deep  draught  tankers  of  225,000 
barrels  capacity.  The  Bombay  Port  authorities  will  soon  build  in 
Butcher  Island,  opposite  the  refinery  site  in  Bombay,  an  Oil 
Tenninal  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  crude  oil,  which  will 
rsch  the  refinery  through  submerged  pipe  lines. 

The  construction  of  40  giant  storage  tanks  with  an  aggregate 
apacity  of  150  million  gallons  (the  largest  one  being  140  feet  in 
iiameter  and  43  feet  high),  provision  of  six  submerged  pipe-lines 
from  Butcher  Island  to  the  refinery  site,  the  installation  of  a  giant 
Bumping  unit  to  pump  daily  24  million  gallons  of  water  for  “  cool¬ 
ing,”  and  the  usage  of  a  concrete  “  batch  plant  ”  capable  of  turning 
tiore  than  6(X)  cubic  yards  of  concrete  mixture  a  day,  form  other 
features  of  the  project. 

The  installation  of  the  refineries  in  India  will  not  mean  any 
'eduction  in  the  cost  of  petroleum  or  oil  for  the  Indian  consumer. 


It  is  explained  that  it  costs  far  more  to  refine  the  oil  away  from  the 
source  of  production;  but  much  foreign  exchange  is  saved  due  to 
the  considerably  lower  price  paid  for  raw  material  abroad,  and 
the  country  is  in  a  strategically  better  position  regarding  oil 
supplies.  The  refinery,  when  complete,  will  employ  about  500 
persons  permanently. 

The  principal  products  and  the  approximate  yields  per  year 
expected  from  the  Stanvac  refinery  are:  gasoline,  90,000  gallons; 
kerosene,  40,000  gallons;  automotive  diesel  oils,  18,000,000  gallons; 
industrial  diesel  oils,  40,000,000  gallons;  industrial  fuel  oils, 
55,000,000,  and  bunker  fuel  oil,  45,000,000  gallons. 


Part  of  the  giant  Batch  plant,  capable  of  mixing  600  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  per  day,  pouring  the  foundations  for  the  heavy 
processing  equipment  for  the  Stanvac  oil  refinery,  Bombay 
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U.K.  EXPORTS  TO  BURMA 


NITED  Kingdom  exports  to  Burma  continue  to  increase,  and 
reached  a  total  value  of  £9.9  million  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1953  as  against  £5.7  million  and  £8.8  million  during 
the  corresponding  periods  of  1951  and  1952  respectively.  UK 
imports  from  Burma  have  risen  too,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
increase  of  the  exports,  and  thus  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1953  Britain  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  of  £4.3  million 
as  against  £2.6  and  £3.6  million  during  the  corresponding  periods 
of  1951  and  1952  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  UK  exports  of 
the  main  groups  of  goods  to  Burma  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year.  Tlie  increase  of  exports  of  certain  textiles  to  Burma 
is  noteworthy.  Recently  tho  Burmese  authorities  have  placed  an 
order  for  300,000  yards  of  British  cotton  drill  (approximate  value 
£45,000)  with  Biddle,  Sawyer  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  and  with  John 
Palmer  Jnr.  &  Co.,  London,  for  felt  hats  for  the  Army  and  the 
Police  to  the  value  of  £174,000. 


1950 

1951 

1952 

(first  eight  months) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Machinery  and  parts  . 

473,599 

870,018 

1,155,195 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus 

313,991 

612.%6 

627,149 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
thereof  . 

587,649 

735,916 

1,136,482 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manu¬ 
factures  thereof  . 

290,568 

208,825 

543,634 

Vehicles,  including  locomotives, 
ships,  aircraft  . 

911,245 

1,281,544 

1,679,926 

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements, 
instruments  . 

240,785 

471,247 

423,192 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and 
colours  . 

679,818 

712,738 

862,023 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc . 

83,252 

164,571 

157,345 

Pottery,  glass  and  abrasives  ... 

221,383 

335,971 

314,245 

Cotton  yarn  and  manufactures 

1,385,421 

1,241,881 

1,722,479 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and 
manufactures  . 

128,511 

215,825 

193,902 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  yarns  and 
manufactures  . 

16,192 

289,437 

428.27A 

Oils,  fats  and  resins  . 

129,613 

284,540 

178.804 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  orders  placed  by  the  Burma  Govern¬ 
ment  Purchasing  Commission  with  the  UK  industry  late  this 
summer  will  lead  to  a  further  increase  of  capital  goods  exports 
to  Burma. 

Among  British  firms  which  secured  contracts  (in  addition  to 
those  which  have  already  been  reported  in  the  September  issue  of 
Eastern  World)  were  the  following: 

Leyland  Motors  Ltd.,  Leyland,  Lancs.  15  Super  Hippo  six¬ 
wheeled  export  tractor  chassis.  The  chassis,  capable  of  hauling 
112,000  lb.  on  good  roads,  are  to  be  placed  in  service  with  the 
Government  Central  Stores  Department,  Rangoon. 

Perkins  Ltd.,  Peterborough  (sold  and  shipped  by  John  Palmer 
Jnr.  &  Co.,  London).  13  P6  Vehicle  Engines  74  BHP;  8  P6  Vehicle 
Engines  83  BHP;  2  R6  Vehicle  Engines  108  BHP,  as  well  as  spare 
parts  for  250  vehicles.  The  value  of  this  order  is  approximately 
£25,000.  Prompt  delivery. 

Associated  Drilling  &  Supply  Co.  (Overseas)  Ltd.,  London. 
4  Dando  800  cable  percussion  drilling  rigs  complete  with  drilling 
and  fishing  tools  and  wire  lines.  The  value  of  the  contract  is 


approximately  £14,000  and  delivery  will  be  made  within  i 
months. 

IngersoU  Rand  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London.  2  single  stage  i 
cooled  air  compresors  and  equipment.  Prompt  delivery. 

The  Churchill  Machine  Tool  Co.  Ltd.,  Manchester.  2  no 
Churchill  “  VXA  ”  Vertical  Spindle  Grinding  Machines  ai 
Equipment. 

Foamite  Ltd.,  London.  20  34-gallon  Foamite  Challeng 
engines  complete.  Approximate  value  £5,000.  Prompt  delivery 

Pyrene  Co.  Ltd.,  London.  1,000  P.l  Standard  “  Pyrene  ”4 
extinguishers;  50  foam  type  fire  engines;  5,0(X)  F.C.l  “  Phomene 
foam  type  2  gallon  charges;  2,000  C.IO  Soda  Acid  type  fire  exta 
guishers  and  charges;  2,000  F.l  foam  type  fire  extinguishers.  Vah 
approximately  £15,000.  Prompt  delivery. 

The  Civitas  Trading  Corporation,  London.  2  nos.  B33  Mol 
Range  Test  Meters;  2  Willson  Centre  Lathes,  Welding  equipmoi 
2  Spark  plug  testing  and  cleaning  machines,  and  2  pipe  screwii 
machines,  as  well  as  various  engineers’  small  tools.  ITie  approi 
mate  value  of  the  order  is  £10,300.  Delivery  within  six  months 

Wadkin  Ltd.,  Leicester.  '  38  woodworking  machines  of  I 
different  types  for  handling  timber  from  the  plank  stage.  Approi 
mate  value  £17,500.  Delivery  to  be  completed  within  thr 
months,  while  some  of  the  machines  were  for  prompt  delivery. 

E.  V.  Twose  Ltd.,  Tiverton.  12  Twose  five-row  “  Spaciny 
Seed  Drills,  5  Twose  Shallow  Ditchers  and  12  Twose  8  ft.  Tracd 
Toolbars  fitted  with  Universal  Linkage  and  9  Cultivating  Tio 
and  Depth  Control  Wheels.  The  value  of  the  order  is  approii 
mately  £1,600.  Delivery  date:  October. 

MorrTson,  Marshall  &  Hill  Ltd.,  London.  2  101  >ns.  cent 
X  20  ft.  bed  Mitchell  of  Keighley  Lathes  and  Spares. 

Dennis  Bros.  Ltd.,  Guildford.  15  Fire  Engines.  Of  tha 
five  will  be  cross  seating  types  with  mid-ship  pumps  and  50  I 
Wheeled  Escapes,  and  ten  are  rear  pump  New  World  body  mod 
with  35  ft.  Ladders.  The  machines  will  be  built  on  the  standai 
F.2  8-cylinder  165  H.P.  Chassis.  Approximate  value  of  the  order 
£60,000. 

Herbert  Morris  Ltd.,  Loughborough.  Seven  5-ton  Mom 
Mobile  Cranes  (Diesel-Electric  type). 

Chaseside  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Hertford.  12  ChasesH 
1  cubic  yard  Hi-Lift  Loading  Shovels  and  spare  parts.  Total  vali 
of  the  order:  approximately  £18,000. 

Stothert  &  Pitt  Ltd.,  Bath.  14  trailer  type  vibrating  rollen 
diesel  engine  driven.  Delivery  will  begin  in  December. 

Lincoln  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Welwyn  Garden  City.  4  Lined 
"  Shield  Arc  ”  Welding  Machines  type  SAE  300  Motor  Generator 
Value  approximately  £1,200. 

Joy-Sullivan  Ltd.,  London.  2  Core  Drilling  Machines,  ty| 
12.B  size,  fitted  with  hydraulically  operated  drilling  heads  ai 
driven  by  Newage-Austin  gasoline  engines,  each  of  2i  litre  capi 
city  and  developing  21  h.p  With  each  drill  there  is  a  wati 
pumping  unit.  This  firm  also  received  an  extension  of  the  ordi 
for  the  drilling  machines  for  the  equipment  to  enable  a  hole  to 
depth  of  300  ft.  to  be  put  down  and  extract  a  core  of  IJ  a 
diameter.  The  total  value  of  the  order  is '  about  £9,500.  Tl 
complete  outfit  is  expected  to  be  despatched  in  November. 

Pratt  Brothers  (Stourbridge)  Ltd.,  Stourbridge.  2-guillotii 
shearing  machine  for  cutting  6  ft.  x  }  in.  mild  steel,  28/30  to« 
tensile,  fitted  with  automatic  hold-down  latest  totally  enclosed  ga 
box  containing  all  gears  and  clutch,  including  electric  motor 
starters,  gauges  and  guards.  Approximate  value  £5,000. 
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All  Oasses  of  Goods  shipped  to: — Australia,  New  Zealand.  Fiji,  Pakistan,  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,. Hongkong, 

China,  Malaya,  Siam,  Bahrein,  Mauritius,  Africa  and 
Belgian  Congo. 


RELIABLE  RAIL  ANCHORS 


Close  up  view  of 
<*FAIR*’  RAIL  ANCHORS 
in  main  line  track  operation  on 
flat-bottom  Rail. 


Photo  by  courtesy  of  British  Railways 
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Broom  &  Wade  Ltd.,  High  Wycombe.  25  Sets  type  SV.  128 
Portable  Sleeve-valve  Compressor  Plants. 

Norton  Industries  Ltd.,  London.  2  N.l  Double  Ended 
Pedestal  Grinders.  Shipment  October. 

Biddle,  Sawyer  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London.  6  D/CR  Diesel 
McConnel  Mobile  Saws.  Approximate  value  of  the  order  £2,000. 
Prompt  delivery. 

Robert  Kelly  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Manchester.  2  UR2  Universal 
Milling  Machines  and  2  UI  Universal  Horizontal  Milling 
Machines.  Approximate  value  of  the  order  £4,000.  In  addition, 
this  firm  is  supplying  to  the  Government  Stores  at  Rangoon  a 
quantity  of  Linesman’s  Tool  Sets,  value  about  £600. 

The  Edison  Swan  Electric  Co.  Ltd.  2  Standard  Battery 
Chargers,  single-phase. 

Fire  Armour  Ltd.,  London.  2,000  complete  sets  2\  ins.  x 
21  ins.  instantaneous  delivery  hose  couplings  and  1,000  Fire 
Armour  stirrup  pumps  complete. 

Leslie  Hartridge  Ltd.  Hartridge  Fuel  Pump  and  Nozzle 
Testing  Equipment.  Approximate  value  £2,000.  Delivery  within 
six  months. 

Winget  Ltd.,  who  are  manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery 
and  specialists  in  Stabilised  Soil  Equipment,  are  supplying  all  the 


Concrete  Mixers  purchased  by  the  Mission.  The  complete  orda 
is  valued  at  about  £50,000. 

The  acquisition  by  Burma  of  installations  for  the  high-spol 
production  of  Stabilised  Soil  Blocks  is  a  most  significaa 
feature.  Soil /Cement  aggregate  as  a  construction  medium  i 
playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  building  programma 
for  undeveloped  localities  in  many  countries.  The  urgent  ned 
for  cheap,  permanent  dwellings  in  these  areas  called  for  an  elhcieit 
method  of  utilising  this  medium  to  provide  houses  of  durablt 
quality,  capable  of  being  erected  quickly  and  cheaply  using  lu- 
skilled  labour.  The  development  of  the  Winget  Rotary  Hydraulk 
Block  machine — which  is  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  the  world- 
has  now  provided  the  answer  to  these  problems.  Using  hydraulic 
pressure  this  machine  will  reconstitute  an  earth/cement  mix  intt 
block  form  possessing  a  hardness  approaching  the  durability  o( 
natural  stone.  These  blocks  will  resist  the  ravages  of  weather, 
insects  and  vermin  for  upwards  of  20  years,  will  withstand  almon 
twice  the  regulation  crushing  strength,  are  so  formed  that  they 
can  be  built  straight  into  the  job,  and  can  be  produced  by  lut 
skilled  operators  at  high  speeds  from  suitable  earth  dug  on,  « 
near,  the  actual  site. 


COLOMBO  PLAN  MEETING 


The  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Committee  met  in 
New  Delhi  between  October  13th  and  17th,  1953,  to 
review  the  progress  made  under  the  Colombo  Plan 
during  the  past  year,  including  the  achievements  of 
countries  in  South-East  Asia  in  their  development  pro¬ 
grammes. 

The  Committee  adopted  a  progress  report  which  had 
been  prepared  by  officials  of  the  participating  governments 
in  New  Efelhi  between  September  28th  and  October  8th,  and 
which  will  be  published  by  December  15th. 

The  Report  examines  the  progress  achieved,  the 
problems  encountered  and  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead  in 
carrying  forward  the  development  programmes.  It  notes 
that  the  resources  devoted  to  the  various  develofMnent  pro¬ 
jects  have  constantly  increased  since  1951,  although  many 
of  the  projects  included  in  the  development  programmes 
are  of  long  term  character  and  the  full  benefits  from  them 
will  not  accrue  for  several  years.  The  Report  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  there  are  indications  of  considerable  progress, 
especially  in  agriculture,  irrigation,  power  and  transport.  It 
notes  that  ihe  supply  position  for  imported  equipment  and 
materials  has  generally  improved,  but  emphasises  that  the 
decline  in  raw  material  prices  from  the  high  level  reached 
in  1950-51  had  left  most  of  the  South-East  Asian  countries 
with  greatly  reduced  budgets,  while  the  costs  of  develop¬ 
ment  programmes  have  risen  since  their  inception.  The 
need  for  external  help,  therefore,  continues  to  be  as  great 
as  in  the  first  years  of  fhe  Plan.  Grants  and  loans  so  far 
made  available  by  the  countries  outside  the  area  for 
economic  development  purposes  since  the  end  of  1950  have 
totalled  more  than  £360  million  ($1,000  million).  This 
assistance  has  come  from  Australia,  Canada.  New  Zealand, 


the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Here  are  some  of  the  points  made  in  the  Report: 

Burma  is  still  engaged  in  rehabilitating  her  economy  afta 
the  extensive  damage  of  the  war  period.  A  considerable  amoua 
of  land  has  been  reclaimed  and  is  now  under  cultivation,  li 
1952,  633,000  more  acres  were  sown  to  paddy  than  in  1951.  A 
cotton  seed  farm  was  established  for  long-staple  cotton,  a  dairy 
farm  was  set  up  with  imported  cows  from  Pakistan,  seed!  inf 
were  procured  for  planting  300,000  coconut  trees.  A  large  d 
refinery  is  under  construction  and  a  small  sulphuric  acid  plant  it 
nearing  completion. 

In  Cbylon,  about  20,000  more  acres  of  irrigable  land  wen 
opened  up  in  1952-53,  mainly  under  the  important  Gal  Oya 
Scheme,  work  on  which  continues  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
The  Rural  Development  Scheme  was  in  successful  operation 
Satisfactory  progress  was  maintained  in  fisheries  development 
The  improvement  of  Colombo  Harbour  was  well  under  way. 
Stage  1  of  the  Hydro-Electric  scheme  at  Norton  Bridge  was  com¬ 
pleted,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  capacity  of  25,000  Kw. 

In  India,  irrigation  works  benefited  3.5  million  acres  of  lad 
during  1952-53.  The  Central  Tractor  Organisation  reclaimd 
some  510,000  acres.  Owing  partly  to  good  seasons,  but  aim 
because  of  these  and  other  develoynnental  measures,  the  produt 
tion  of  food  increased  by  nearly  5  million  tons  as  compared  will 
1951-52.  Work  on  Bhakra  Nangal,  Damodar  Valley,  Hirakud  ad 
Tungabhade  and  other  projects  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 
Power  generation  capacity  was  increased  by  315,000  Kw.  Td 
Fertilizer  Factory,  the  Chittaranjan  Locomotive  Factory  and  the 
Telephone  Factory  went  into  production. 

The  production  of  fertilizer  increased  from  35,000  tons  iJ 
1951-52  to  230,000  tons  in  1952-53.  The  construction  of  thr« 
ships  was  completed.  333  new  railway  locomotives  were  com¬ 
missioned,  which  included  90  procured  from  domestic  production.' 
The  two  principal  producers  of  iron  and  steel  were  expandiol 
their  production  capacity.  Two  oil  refineries  are  being  ereetd 
near  Bombay.  The  production  of  cotton  cloth  reached  4,701 
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million  yards,  a  post-war  record.  The  output  of  coal  increased 
from  32  million  tons  in  1950  to  36  million  tons  in  1952,  and  that 
of  steel  from  1,004,000  tons  in  1950  to  1,103,000  tons  in  1952. 

In  iNDONtsiA,  [»-ogress  has  already  been  made  in  approaching 
the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  foodstuffs,  especially  rice.  Imports 
of  rice  were  reduced  from  600,000  tons  in  1951-52  to  300,000  tons 
in  1952-53.  Rural  education  centres  were  set  up  to  intensify 
extension  work.  The  important  programme  for  the  transfer  of 
population  from  over-populated  areas  to  under-populated  areas 
was  under  way.  Work  continued  on  irrigation  projects  during 
recent  years;  nearly  1  million  miles  of  irrigation  canals  have  been 
constructed.  A  start  was  made  on  the  South  Borneo  Drainage 
Plan  involving  an  area  of  nearly  500,000  acres.  The  motorisation 
of  the  fishing  fleet  began.  The  production  of  petroleum  products 
was  greatly  increased.  Various  projects  concerning  industry, 
labour,  health,  social  development  and  education  were  under  way. 

Malaya  and  British  Borneo.  In  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
the  resettlement  of  over  400,000  squatters  was  completed.  50,000 
acres  were  replanted  with  high-yielding  rubber.  At  Tanjong 
Karang  the  irrigation  of  50,000  acres  of  paddy  land  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  first  stage  (40,000  Kw.)  of  the  Connaught  Bridge 
Power  Station  was  finished.  The  gap  in  the  East  Coast  Railway 
was  closed  by  the  re-laying  of  200  miles  of  line.  In  Singapore,  a 
new  station  with  an  interim  capacity  of  40,000  Kw.  has  been 
brought  into  operation.  Substantial  progress  was  made  with  the 
new  airport  and  with  housing  schemes.  In  Sarawak,  progress  was 
made  with  development  on  roads  and  air  transport  and  with  tele¬ 
communications.  In  North  Borneo,  schemes  for  irrigation,  com¬ 
munications,  electricity  and  housing  were  under  way. 

In  Nepal,  the  construction  of  79  miles  of  motor  road  to  con¬ 
nect  Kathmandu  and  Bhaise  was  started  in  September,  1952,  and 
the  track  has  already  been  rendered  fit  to  be  negotiated  by  jeeps. 


Five  more  important  districts  were  connected  with  each  other  by 
air  services.  A  systematic  geological  survey  of  Nepal  was  got 
under  way.  A  central  livestock  development  farm  was  established 
at  Kathmandu.  A  Village  Development  Scheme  was  inaugurated 
with  trained  workers. 

In  Pakistan,  satisfactory  [vogress  was  made  with  various 
multi-purpose  and  irrigation  projects.  The  Lower  Sind  Barrage 
was  brought  to  an  advanced  stage.  The  total  electric  power 
capacity  was  increased  from  70,000  to  140,000  Kw.  The  cotton 
textile  industry  made  remarkable  progress.  The  number  of 
spindles  installed  or  in  process  of  being  installed  amounted  to 
950,000  as  against  178,000  at  the  time  of  partition.  Similarly,  the 
number  of  looms  increased  frem  4,824  13,300.  The  jute  textile 

industry  also  made  satisfactory  progress.  3,000  looms  were 
already  in  production  and  were  able  to  meet  the  general  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country  in  respect  of  jute  goods.  Two  woollen  mills 
with  9,652  worsted  spindles  and  five  mills  with  4,906  woollen 
spindles  went  into  operation.  Machinery  for  3,660  woollen  and 
1,060  worsted  spindles  had  arrived  and  was  under  installation. 
Four  cotton  seed  oil  plants  with  an  annual  crushing  capacity  of 

19.500  tons  had  gone  into  production  and  additional  capacity  for 

57.500  tons  was  under  construction.  A  sugar  mill  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  35,000  tons  of  sugar  was  established.  A  50,000  ton 
ammonium  sulphate  fertilizer  plant  was  under  construction. 

In  Viet  Nam  the  area  under  rice  has  increased  by  nearly 
500,000  acres  since  1951.  The  consumption  of  electric  power 
increased  from  195  million  Kw.  in  1952  to  238  million  Kw.  in 
1953.  The  output  of  coal  increased  from  638,000  tons  in  1951  to 
894,000  tons  in  1952  and  is  expected  to  exceed  1,000,000  tons  in 
1953. 

The  leader  of  the  Indian  Delegation,  Shri  CThintaman 
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D.  Deshmukh,  Minister  of  Finance,  was  in  the  chair.  T 

leaders  of  the  other  delegations  were: 

Australia:  Mr.  R.  G.  Clasey,  Minister  for  Exten 
Affairs:  Burma:  Maha  Thray  Sithu  U  Kyin,  Burmt 
Ambassador  in  India;  Cambodia;  Tep  Phan.  Director 
Plaiming;  Canada:  Mr.  James  Sinclair.  Minister  I 
Fisheries;  Ceylon:  Mr.  C.  Coomaraswamy,  High  Comna 
sioner  for  Ceylon  in  India;  Indonesia:  Mr.  Sadjarv 
Minister  for  Agriculture;  Laos:  Ngon  Sananikone,  Sec 
tary  of  State  for  National  Economy;  Nepal:  Major-G< 
Mahabir,  Shamser  Jang  Bahadur  Rana,  Minister  for  Pla 
ning:  New  2^1and:  Mr.  J.  R.  Marshall.  Minister  1 
Health;  Pakistan:  Mr.  Mohamad  Ali,  Minister  for  Final 
and  Economic  Affairs;  United  Kingdom:  Mr.  R.  Maudlii 
M.P.,  Economic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Malaya:  EHi 
Nik  Ahmad  Kamil,  Member  for  Lands.  Mines  and  Co 
munications;  Singapore:  Mr.  C.  C.  Tan,  Member  of  Exet 
tive  Council  and  Legislative  Council;  USA:  Mr.  C.  Wauj 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs;  Vi 
Nam;  Mr.  Cung  Dinh  Quy,  Minister  for  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Vadhana  Isarabhakdi  (Thailand)  (Internatioi 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development)  and  Dr.  P. 
Lokanathan  (ECAFE)  attended  as  observers.  Dr.  Curti 
Director  of  the  Bureau  for  Technical  Cooperation,  which 
concerned  with  the  technical  assistance  element  of  t 
of  the  Colombo  Plan,  also  attended. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held 
Canada  in  September,  1954. 
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